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The “ J.P.” 


The Publishers are glad that once 
more they can produce a journal of 
normal format and contents. 


The stoppage was due—as readers 
will be aware—to the printing dispute 
(to which we, as Publishers, were 
merely an innocent party). The break 
in publication, incidentally, was the 
longest in the history of the journal. 


To readers and to advertisers who 
may have been inconvenienced as a 
result of the non-appearance of the 
regular edition of the journal—we 
express Our regrets. 


Photographing in Court 


Ever since the coming into operation of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, it has 
been an offence to take photographs in 
any court of the Judge (which word 
includes a magistrate), juror, witness or 
party to a case. Offences against the 
section (s. 41) are not often reported in the 
press, but the Manchester Guardian of 
July 18 noted a case in which a man who, 
it was said, took a photograph of the 
justices and then, on being taxed with 
it destroyed it by admitting light, was 
fined £25. In evidence, the defendant 
denied taking the photograph but agreed 
that he had admitted it to the clerk, 
adding that it occurred to him that he 
might ventilate matters which a lot of 
people did not know about. 


We should think the law on this 
matter is fairly widely known. Some 
courts display prominent notices that 
photographing in court is prohibited, 
and by this means everyone who may be 
disposed to take photographs is warned 
and thus prevented from breaking the 
law through ignorance. 


Hire-purchase 

We have sometimes commented on the 
reckless way in which some people enter 
into hire-purchase agreements without 
considering the possibility that unforeseen 
difficulties may make it impossible for 
them to keep up their payments. In a few 
instances this even leads to a resort to 
fraudulent transactions which ultimately 
finish in criminal proceedings. 

It is possible that at times the firms who 
supply the goods are in part to blame for 
not making adequate inquiries about the 


hirers. Recently, when dealing with a 
case of alleged larceny arising out of the 
disposal of hire-purchase goods, the 
chairman of a magistrates’ court said that 
he thought it would be well if some of the 
traders made more inquiry before grant- 
ing facilities, and we hope his observa- 
tions may be heeded. In that particular 
case, the husband of one of the defendants 
stated that he wished his wife had told 
him she was unable to make both ends 
meet as he would have tried to do 
something to help. That suggests the 
point that where a married woman is 
proposing to enter into a hire-purchase 
agreement the shopkeeper should always 
do what he can to make sure that the 
husband knows about it and is satisfied 
that the payments can be met as they fall 
due. Of course that is probably the 
general practice and it may have been 
followed in this instance, but the incident 
shows what may happen when a wife 
does not inform her husband at once 
when she finds herself in difficulty of this 
kind. 


Robbery 

Robbery is the unlawful and forcible 
taking of goods or money from the 
person of another or in his presence, 
against his will by violence or putting 
him in fear. That has been so well 
established in English law for so long 
that it is strange to read that in South 
African law as recently as 1957, to quote 
from the South African Law Journal 
for May 1959, it was held that ‘“ the 
traditional robbers’ demand at the 
pistol point—* Your money or your life!’ 
followed by the victim’s handing over his 
money to save his life would be neither 
robbery nor theft.”” This appears from an 
article dealing with the most recent case in 
the Appellate Division, ex parte Minister of 
Justice; In re R. v. Gesa; R. v. DeJongh 
1959 (1) S.A. 234 (A.D.). It had been held 
that, the handing over being a voluntary 
act, though under threats, there was no 
theft. As the article puts it, however, so 
to hold would be to hamper seriously the 
administration of criminal justice, and 
in the Appellate Division, Schreiner, 
A.C.J., said that it would be unreasonable 
to hold that there was robbery if the 
pistol was poked into the victim’s ribs, 
but none if it pointed at his forehead 
without contact. Accordingly, it was held 
that there was robbery although no 
actual violence was used upon the victim. 
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Street Names 


In many areas the words “ street” 
and “road” seem to be going out of 
fashion, and new ones are described by 
the words “way” and “drive” or 
“court.”” The distinguishing name of a 
new street may be derived from various 
sources ; some are named after famous 
generals, admirals or statesmen, others 
after local worthies, and one does not 
often hear of any trouble about names. 


The Manchester Guardian recently 
reported an instance in which Derbyshire 
justices were called upon to decide how 
certain new streets should be named. The 
builders of a new estate wished to name 
the streets (which by the way, appear 
to be Crescents, Drives or Closes) after 
Cornish towns. The local authority 
preferred names of trees, but in the result 
the justices agreed to the proposal of the 
builders of the estate. The dispute was 
said to have been going on for three 
years. 


In most districts a person proposing 
to name a street must give notice of it to 
the local authority, who, within one 
month, may object to the proposal. 
Appeal against objection lies to a 
magistrates’ court. 


Standardized Driving Instruction 

The Manchester Guardian of July 23, 
published a short report of the congress 
of the International Confederation of 
Driving Schools held in London on the 
previous day. The chairman of the board 
of management of the Motoring Schools 
Association of Great Britain is reported 
as saying that Britain has an unhappy 
mixture of good, indifferent and down- 
right bad driving schools and that this 
unhappy mixture was against the interests 
of the public and particularly against 
efforts to improve the standards of driving 
and road safety. 


It occurs to us that one answer to this 
criticism may well be that every learner, 
to whatever school of instruction he may 
go, has to pass an official test before he 
is qualified to obtain a full licence. If 
he is not properly instructed he will fail 
to pass the test and there should be a 
very strong tendency for a school whose 
pupils consistently fail to pass the test 
to go out of business. It would be a 
difficult task to lay down standards of 
efficiency for instructors and to ensure 
that they were conformed to without 
an elaborate system of registration of 
driving schools and of tests for their 
instructors. There are well-established 
driving schools with good reputations and 
a record of satisfactory results. If 
would-be drivers choose to take instruc- 
tion from schools which do not have these 
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advantages and find, in consequence, 
that they fail to pass their tests is this 
any reason for setting up an elaborate 
system of registration and testing in 
order to protect them against themselves ? 


Now or Never 

There comes a time in the life of many 
a persistent offender when he feels 
heartily sick of it all, sick of prison, sick 
of crime. Perhaps he finds he is too old 
to be physically fit for the kind of crime 
in which he has indulged, possibly it is 
rather a matter of regret for a wasted 
life. Whichever it is, this may be the 
moment at which he is ready to respond 
for the first time to an offer of help. 
It is, as one prisoner at Bedfordshire 
quarter sessions put it, now or never. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, 
this man, at the age of 50, had spent 
38 years in prison or other custody, and 
had a record of 21 convictions. The 
present charge was breaking and entering 
and stealing. He told the court he 
wanted to go straight, and he had in fact 
worked and kept out of trouble for two 
years, since his last release. The learned 
chairman described this as remarkable, 
and giving him credit for it, put him on 
probation for two years. It was indeed 
a case of now or never, and it may be the 
turning-point. 

The chairman made the further point 
that the State had spent enough on keep- 
ing the man and it was about time he 
managed to keep himself. 


Speed Excused 

Policemen or other public officials in 
the exercise of their duty, even when 
they are performing an act authorized 
by statute, are not excused from civil 
liability if they inflict upon another 
person an injury beyond what the 
statute can be held to have contem- 
plated as being unavoidable. This 
principle is long established in relation 
(for example) to nuisance and trespass, 
to arrest and defamation. A _ recent 
example was afforded by the decision 
in Gaynor v. Allen [1959] 2 All E.R. 
644. A constable was patrolling a 
road on a motor bicycle. An accident 
occurred, in which he was killed and 
another person injured, through his 
travelling at a speed twice that which 
was lawful in the ordinary way on the 
stretch of road in question. The court 
accepted as a fact that he had put on 
speed in order to overtake a vehicle 
which was itself going much faster than 
was lawful, and conceded that in so 
doing he had been acting in the execu- 
tion of his duty, in circumstances in 
which s. 3 of the Road Traffic Act, 
1934, permitted him to exceed the 
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normal speed limit. But neither that 
section nor any other provision of the 
Road Traffic Acts relieves a police 
officer in the execution of his duty from 
the obligation to drive with proper care 
and attention. If he fails to do so he 
is committing an offence against other 
sections of the Act than those from 
which he is excused ; he is excused 
only from observance of a fixed speed 
limit, but he must not drive negligently 
or without due care and attention, stil] 
less dangerously. In Gaynor v. Allen 
the constable had unfortunately been 
killed, and there was no question before 
the court of his criminal liability ; the 
question which arose between the 
plaintiff who was injured by him, and 
his estate from which she sought to 
recover damages, was of civil liability. 
There was evidence by a third person 
of the mode of riding by the deceased 
constable, and the learned Judge held 
that this amounted to driving without 
due care and attention. He held also 
upon the evidence before him that the 
woman plaintiff had been partly to 
blame, and he assessed the total 
amount of damages at two-thirds only 
of the amount which he would other- 
wise have given. 

The case is of interest primarily to 
police authorities, but not to them 
alone. Section 3 of the Act of 1934 
contains the same saving for fire- 
engines and ambulances as for police 
vehicles, where observance of a speed 
limit would be likely to hinder the use 
of the vehicle for its proper purpose. 
The decision shows that the driver of 
any such vehicle must pay attention to 
what he is doing, and if he fails to do 
so will be liable in civil proceedings 
in the same way as would any private 
driver. In Gaynor v. Allen there does 
not seem to have been a question of 
possible civil liability by a superior 
authority. This therefore remains to be 
raised in some future case, perhaps 
with a fire authority or ambulance 
authority as the defendant. 


Questioning the Defendant 

One of the first things a newly- 
appointed justice has to learn is that 
he has no right to cross-examine an 
accused person unless he is in the 
witness-box, having chosen to give 
evidence on oath. There is a natural 
temptation to put questions to a defen- 
dant who is making an unsworn state 
ment which seems obviously unlikely to 
be true or which fails to meet what 
has been alleged by the prosecution. 
Such questions as “ Why did you run 
away if you had done nothing?” oF 
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“If you were not begging what did you 
say to the three men to whom you 
spoke ?”” are reasonable but not per- 
missible and the only questions that 
can properly be put to the accused who 
is making his statement from the dock 
are such as are necessary to explain 
ambiguity or otherwise to assist the 
defendant. 

We have noticed in an excellent 
feature in a programme of the B.B.C. 
which depicts what goes on in a mag- 
istrates’ court, several instances of 
questions to the defendant in the dock 
which are unmistakably cross-examin- 
ation, and by a stipendiary magistrate, 
too! There is no need to be hyper- 
critical about details but this really is 
of importance, since it gives the public 
a wrong impression of our law and the 
way in which, in fact, it studiously pro- 
tects the accused in criminal cases. In 
one instance the defendant was asked 
in the orthodox way if she wanted to 
give evidence on oath or to make a 
statement unsworn, and replied that she 
would make her statement from where 
she stood. Then followed the cross- 
examination. We mention such a point 
because a programme which is well 
acted and is certainly entertaining may 
also be instructive if too much licence 
is not taken in the writing of the script. 


Hampshire 

We have seen a story somewhere about 
a President of the Local Government 
Board, who discovered that the county 
known to him as “ Hampshire” was 
described in official documents as the 
county of Southampton, and asked for 
an investigation of the reasons. No doubt 
the learned men in the legal depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board 
were able to satisfy the President that 
the title which he queried was at least 
technically and formally correct and, 
so far as we know, the matter dropped. 
There would in any event have been no 
power in those days, otherwise than by 
an Act of Parliament, to make the legal 
title of the county agree with its ordin- 
ary style. We suppose that the authors 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, 
and Ministers and others who dealt with 
later local government legislation, did 
not think that a power to alter the name 
of a county would be necessary, but 
the gap was filled by s. 59 of the Local 
Government Act, 1958. This enables 
the council of a county or of a borough 
with the consent of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government to 
change the name of the county or 
borough. This can be regarded as logic- 
ally parallel to s. 147 of the Local 


Government Act, 1933, which contains 
similar powers (given first in the Local 
Government Act, 1894) for urban and 
rural districts’ names, and for the coun- 
cil of a county or county borough to 
change a parish name. So far as the 
new power applies to the names of 
boroughs, its constitutional propriety 
may be questionable, for a borough’s 
name is stated in its charter. Boroughs, 
however, are not the subject of this 
Note. Under the power of the section 
as applied to counties, the county coun- 
cil of Hampshire promptly set wheels in 
motion to alter the name of the county 
of Southampton, so as to be called in 
future simply “Hampshire.” For prac- 
tical purposes this is an improvement, 
since the former legal name was likely 
to give rise to some confusion, and in- 
deed might seem derogatory of the 
ancient city of Winchester, by suggest- 
ing that the larger borough of South- 
ampton was the county town. There 
was, it is true, respectable antiquarian 
authority for the name now superseded. 
Antique forms of both names are to be 
found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and in Domesday, though the prefix 
“ south ” first appears in early Norman 
times, doubtless to distinguish the 
county from Northamptonshire, where 
the word “north” early crystalized it- 
self as part of the (one and only) form 
of the county name. Both forms can be 
found, without any preference for one 
rather than the other, until “ Southamp- 
ton” was latinized in an episcopal 
register of 1323; from that time on- 
wards it seems to have been used, either 
in a Latin form or translated into 
English, in documents which were or in 
old days would have been in Latin. 
There is evidence in the Public Record 
Office that both forms were in use in the 
14th and 15th centuries, and there seems 
no reason to retain that which is less 
convenient today. The name “ South- 
ampton” in preference to “ Hamp- 
shire” persisted in commissions of the 
peace and it was used in the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1888, in a reference to the 
county when dealing with roads in the 
Isle of Wight: oddly enough it does not 
occur elsewhere in that Act, although 
in sch. 3 the county is styled “ Hants.” 
The Local Government Act, 1933, first 
gave statutory form to Southampton as 
a county title. In 1947 the county coun- 
cil resolved that the word “ Hampshire ” 
should be used on their writing paper 
and otherwise, when the strict legal 
style was not obligatory. We gather 
from the Gazette of the County Coun- 
cils’ Association that the question of 
obtaining statutory authority for the 
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shorter title was then considered but, 
wisely, the county council decided that 
the cost of special legislation was not 
justified. The whole matter is now of 
historical rather than of practical inter- 
est, and most people in the county pro- 
bably neither know nor care what style 
is used in official county documents. 
For all that, it is a good thing that the 
official name should come back. into 
conformity with ordinary usage: the 
more so because the ordinary usage is 
itself founded on an antiquity at least as 
respectable as that of the name which 
now passes out of use. 


A writer in The Times rightly de- 
plores the phrase “ the county of Hamp- 
shire,” but Hampshire and Wiltshire are 
in an unfortunate position, where a 
tautology which is strictly speaking 
illiterate may be hard to avoid. One 
can say “the county of Kent,” and so 
with the others where the suffix “ shire ” 
is not used. One can say either “ Wor- 
cestershire ” or “ the county of Worces- 
ter,” and so with the others where the 
name of the county is derived from that 
of the county town. One has even the 
alternatives of ““ Devonshire ” and “ the 
county of Devon,” and those of 
“Shropshire” and “the county of 
Salop.” The phrase “the county of 
Hants,” however, does not look or 
sound quite right. It is true that 
“Hants” has been used by Parliament, 
as we have mentioned, and that it is by 
origin an abbreviation of Hantainscyre 
or Hantascire rather than of Hampshire, 
but to modern eyes it looks too much 
like a shortening such as Herts. or Glos. 
The best course seems to be to speak 
simpliciter of “Hampshire,” without 
the words “the county of.” 


Deferred Street Works 


The outbreak of war meant that in 
many towns resolutions to make up 
private streets were put into cold stor- 
age. After the war the local authority 
had other things to consider, and many 
frontagers were only too glad that the 
pre-war resolutions should be left in 
abeyance. Then came successive periods 
of financial stringency ; there are prob- 
ably many streets up and down the 
country with respect to which a resolu- 
tion was passed somewhere in the 
thirties, upon which nothing further has 
been done. It is a serious matter to start 
now upon a proposal for making up a 
private street which was ready for it 20 
years ago. Costs have increased enor- 
mously, and it cannot be assumed that 
the capacity of frontagers to meet the 
cost has kept pace with inflation. Some 
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frontagers no doubt are better off than 
they were before; the man who was 
buying his house through a building 
society in the early thirties will by now 
be looking forward to a time when he 
has nothing more to pay, and should 
have money at his disposal to meet the 
cost of street works—to say nothing of 
the fact that in many cases his ordinary 
income, in terms of money, is two or 
three times what it was before. These 
circumstances may on the whole justify 
local authorities in going ahead, once 
the restrictions on capital expenditure 
have been eased, but it will remain true 
that there are frontagers who would be 
only too glad to go on putting up with 
an unmade street, rather than face their 
share of the cost of making up. 


In Glyn Evans v. Liverpool Corpora- 
tion [1959] 2 All E.R. 419, the Divi- 
sional Court decided that a resolution, 
which had been passed in 1931 and 
afterwards abandoned, was no barrier to 
the passing of a similar resolution in 
1948 to make up the same road. Objec- 
tions were launched to the resolution of 
1948; in 1952 the estimate was 
amended and the provisional apportion- 
ment of 1948 was altered. Upon 
objection to the local avthority’s final 
decision the Divisional Court held that 
neither the resolution of 1931 nor its 
informal abandonment (there had been 
no formal decision not to proceed) in- 
validated the resolution of 1948 or the 
amendment made in 1952. Section 6 
of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, 
gives power “from time to time” to 
resolve to make up a private street, and 
the city council were therefore within 
their rights in reviving their decision of 
1931 and making alterations in it. The 
decision may set at rest some doubts 
which have been entertained, about the 
propriety of proceeding now with work 
which it had been intended to do before 
the war, and which would have been 
done if the war had not broken out and 
then been followed by a long period of 
financial difficulty. The law in this 
respect will not be changed, when 
s. 174 of the Highways Act, 1959, 
comes into operation. 


Conferences and Freedom 


We referred at 122 J.P.N. 550-551 to 
the question of reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred by members of 
local authorities in the execution of 
their duties. The opinion was ex- 


pressed that in conformity with the 
principles of the new freedom which 
were announced with such emphasis 
while the Local Government Act of 
1958 was on its way through Parlia- 
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ment local authorities should be able 
to fix their own scales of reimburse- 
ment. It was thought that in a trivial 
matter of this sort, where in any case 
the difference “ paid” under one scale 
or another would be relatively small, 
local authorities might well act without 
tutelage. If freedom meant anything 
here was a place where it should reign. 


Conference attendances and expenses 
represent a specialised aspect of the 
general problem. It will be recalled 
that the Local Government (Allow- 
ances to Members) Regulations, 1954, 
made under ss. 113 and 117 of the 
Local Government Act, 1948, provide 
for an allowance of 42s. where official 
duties require a member to be absent 
overnight from his usual place of resi- 
dence. This small allowance is in- 
creased to 50s. where the member has 
to go to London or attend certain con- 
ferences, these consisting of meetings of 
the local authority associations or such 
other associations or bodies as the 
Minister may from time to time 
approve. 


Then there is the matter of district 
audit. The recent conference of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants was covered by a general 
sanction given in 1953 authorizing 
under the proviso to s. 228 (1) of the 
Local Government Act, 1933, the pay- 
ment of expenses of not more than two 
delegates, one of whom had to be the 
chief financial officer or appropriate 
deputy. 

On the other hand the Ministry have 
intimated that on receipt of individual 
applications from fire authorities they 
will authorize the attendance of two 
delegates (a member and an officer) to 
the joint annual conference for 1959 
of the Institution of Fire Engineers and 
the Chief Fire Officers’ Association. 
A similar communication is sent out 
by the Ministry for many conferences, 
for example, the Town Planning Insti- 
tute, the annual conference of Chil- 
dren’s Officers and the International 
Union of Local Authorities. 


What a colossal waste it all is. The 
mass of correspondence back and forth, 
and civil servants capable, we do not 
doubt, of intelligent work spending 
their time in sending out individual 
letters of approval for something that 
the Minister has already approved in 
principle. 

The more the various aspects of this 
question of expenses are examined the 
more we are driven to the conclusion 
that the present system of fussy, pin- 
pricking and essentially useless super- 
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vision should be abolished. If there 
is any likelihood of disallowance by 
district auditors steps should be taken 
to remove doubts. The system of 
Ministry approval should be discon. 
tinued and the whole matter left in the 
hands of the local authorities: until 
that is accomplished the Ministry 
should issue more general sanctions and 
thus reduce its unnecessarily high 
administrative costs. 


Dog Licences 

The annual fee of 7s. 6d. for a dog 
licence has remained unchanged since 
1878: therefore if it were intended to 
continue the levy of this impost so as to 
produce in real income as much as it 
did 81 years ago it would be necessary to 
increase the licence duty to around £2. 
The duty is an odd, and some may think 
outmoded, form of taxation. Neverthe- 
less it produces a sizable income to the 
county and county borough councils: 
in a number of authorities the annual 
collection exceeds £20,000, and this des- 
pite the drop which followed the change 
in licence renewal dates. 

We wonder how the Government re- 
gard an increase of duty. Politically it 
may be considered a bad bet and it may 
well be felt that rising expenditure 
should be met from rates and taxes 
without any additional contributions 
from dog owners. There are, of course, 
other licence holders who pay no more 
than in the 19th century, for example 
those for guns and game. Any appear- 
ance of class distinction must be 
avoided and therefore dog_ licences 
could not be increased while leaving 
other duties untouched. 

Nevertheless, the authors of the 
White Paper on Local Government 
Finance did write in 1957 “ While 
grants and rates (in that order) are the 
two main constituents of local finance, 
the contribution made by charges for 
licences, fees and other miscellaneous 
income is appreciable and must not be 
overlooked. In so far as such charges 
are statutory and have not been revised 
in tune with modern conditions, the 
legislation may need to be amended 
when opportunity offers.” 

An opportunity now offers in the 
shape of the Dog Licence Bill presently 
under consideration. While this Bill as 
it stands is concerned only with con- 
solidation of the present law it would 
be possible to amend it to provide for 
increased licence duty. It will be im- 
teresting to see what action, if any, 8 
taken: it may perhaps be indicative of 
a general view about revision of duties 
of this kind. 
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It is interesting to note the context and place in which The 
Times recently reported the gift of £150,000 from the trustees 
of the Isaac Wolfson Foundation to assist with the establish- 
ment of the proposed Institute of Criminology at Cambridge 
University. 

An announcement of the gift was made to the House of 
Lords during a debate in which the judicial, spiritual and tem- 
poral peers were expressing their concern about particular 
facets of the crime wave which has been gripping this country 
for some years. 


Much has been written about the institute, but the points 
that have been made will surely be lost unless a correct distinc- 
tion is drawn between the two complementary sciences of 
criminal law and criminology. 


The distinction is one that may well be missed by many 
lawyers and magistrates. “ By criminal, or penal, law is now 
understood the law as to the definition, trial and punishment 
of crimes ” says the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


“Criminology” it states a few pages later, “is a modern 
term invented to describe the results of recent inquiries into 
the personal or social factors which determine criminal mis- 
conduct, but which has, in the hands of its more recent expo- 
nents, come to include the whole problem of crime and its 
treatment in human society.” 


Although criminology as a science has engaged the attention 
of a surprisingly large number of British universities and 
institutes, it would be wrong to infer from this that the foun- 
dations so engaged were teaching criminology at university 
level. Departments of psychology here, of social studies 
there, of economics and social administration have investi- 
gated particular problems from time to time. 


A dire lack of funds and workers has not prevented valuable 
progress but nothing like a final or conclusive answer to the 
problem has yet been reached. 


When Cambridge houses the proposed institute under its 
own roof, it will be collecting into a unity the numerous 
spheres of inquiry which have already added much to our 
existing knowledge. But one can already see a division bet- 
ween sheep and goats. The inquiry into causation, into per- 
sonal and social factors has already been allocated in large 
measure to the psychologist, economist and social welfare 
worker. The probation officer does not decide what act is or 
is not criminal, how a criminal act shall be tried or even how 
such acts shall be punished. 

Overlapping is bound to occur, for although it is the judicial 
lawyer or magistrate who decides the measure of punishment 
in any particular case, that decision is often reached after con- 
sultation with the probation officer. 

As to the definition of crime, the legal profession largely 
exists to decide whether acts do or do not fall into the pigeon 
hole of pre-determined offences. To the extent that the 
criminologist has been consulted as to what acts shall or shall 
not be crimes, his work has already been done when the lawyer 
Starts to define. 


It has been suggested by some criminologists that the law 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY 


By JOHN HALES-TOOKE 


has nothing to offer them in their inquiries into personal or 
social factors. 


This surely depends on the personal perception of the indi- 
vidual for even though the lawyer may depend on the social 
welfare worker for background information on his client, his 
experience of the courts must give the lawyer a shrewd notion 
as to why a particular person has become a criminal. Nor is 
it right to exclude the lawyer from his proper place in decid- 
ing what acts should be crimes. This fact is recognized in para. 
15 of the White Paper—‘ Penal Practice in a Changing 
Society.” The Home Secretary there refers to the Standing 
Committee on Criminal Law Revision appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Justice Sellers. Recommendations that 
the law should be revised in a particular aspect are to be a 
lawyer’s province. 


It could be argued that this is a bridge on which the two 
sciences meet. If hereafter an act was to be declared criminal 
only after experts from both fields had declared the act harm- 
ful in the interests of society, many future anomalies would 
surely be prevented. 


If lawyers and magistrates—if the public at large—realized 
that £150,000 was not being given for the study of criminal 
law, but for the furtherance of a different science, they would 
find it easier to understand why the first emphasis on the work 
of the new institute is teaching. 


One of the first things that most of us need to be taught is 
why any given act becomes a crime. Why is it a crime for a 
chemist to sell films for a camera on a Sunday when it is law- 
ful for him to sell pills ? He has opened his shop lawfully. 
Why is one act harmful and the other beneficial to society 7 
We can all think of a thousand examples. 


Many of the earlier criminologists were Italian. Garofalo 
defined crime as “an immoral or harmful act which is re- 
garded as criminal by public opinion because it is an injury to 
so much of the moral sense as is represented by one of the 
more elementary altruistic sentiments of probity or pity.” 
Gillin, an American writing 25 years ago, suggested that “a 
crime is an act which is believed to be socially harmful by a 
group of people which has the power to enforce its beliefs, and 
which places such act under the ban of positive penalties.” 


The layman so often complains that the law lacks common 
sense. There is thus a great attraction about Garofalo’s defini- 
tion which makes the issue of criminality depend to a large 
extent on public opinion. 


Gillin’s theory suggests at once the manner in which legis- 
lation such as that on Sunday Observance came into being. 


If criminology appears to be yet another academic science, 
there are pressing reasons why we should all take pains to 
become tolerably versed therein. It is not enough that lawyers 
should merely enforce laws. The legal profession and judiciary 
in its widest sense should be leading the storm of protest 
against any laws that were not patently or reasonably neces- 
sary to protect the overriding interests of society. Crimes 
today emerge by creation of statute. The public at large 
should be sufficiently interested in its own affairs to ensure 
that Parliament did not enact criminal laws offending these 
notions. 
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HIGHER APPOINTMENTS IN THE PROBATION SERVICE 


By GERARD McKENNA 


Although it is over 50 years since the laws of England and 
Wales acknowledged the existence of probation officers, it is 
only during the last 25 years that the probation service has 
taken shape as an organized branch of our social services. In 
the Home Office directory of probation officers for 1936 only 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield appear to 
enjoy the services of a principal probation officer. In the early 
days apart from their responsibilities to their clients, probation 
officers were mainly responsible to the voluntary societies by 
which they were employed, but when public funds were made 
available towards the expenses of the service a further respon- 
sibility became involved. The British public is notoriously 
jealous of the way in which its common purse is used, and 
demands safeguards to ensure that it is spent to the best advan- 
tage and without extravagance. 


Probation officers were pleased by the public recognition of 
their work, but negotiation with authorities over such matters 
as Office accommodation and equipment, provision of clerical 
assistance and various other matters was something new to 
them and entailed extra labour. In places where there were 
only one or two officers there was little difficulty, but where 
there were a larger number of officers it was clearly more 
convenient for only one to be responsible for negotiations with 
the authority concerned. It was this need which produced the 
first principal probation officers. 


Prior to the second half of the 1940's the titles senior, prin- 
cipal and in some cases chief probation officer, except in the 
case of the London Probation Service, were generally a matter 
of local choice and did not refer to a difference in rank or 
function. The early holders of these higher appointments were 
selected primarily for their abilities as administrators and very 
often because of their length of service, a sitting tenant having 
a great advantage over applicants from further afield. Their 
duties were undefined, but involved a general overseeing of the 
organization of work in their areas: allocating geographical 
areas, co-ordinating arrangements for leave of absence, 
arranging for the provision of stationery and office equipment, 
and so on. The probation officer’s real work—what is now 
known as his casework—was his own particular province. 
Inspectors from the Home Office made periodic visits and 
examined the work of individual officers, but this was a rather 
remote and usually rather infrequent form of supervision. 
The principal officer exercised a rather vague and often super- 
ficial kind of supervision designed apparently to ensure that 
his officers did in fact work. The idea that there should be any 
kind of local supervision of the quality of the work that he did 
with his clients would have been repugnant to the older court 
missionary—almost a breach of confidence between himself 
and his client. Supervision by the Home Office was so remote 
and impersonal that it would not be considered in the samme 
light. A wise missionary would in his early days seek advice 
from a more experienced colleague about possible ways of 
dealing with difficulties in his work. The early principal officers 
were generally men of considerable experience so that there 
has always been a tendency towards consultation, but the 
approach was in an upward direction. 


The Probation Rules issued in 1949 include a definition of 
the duties of principal and senior probation officers which 
specifically refers to supervision and advice. In certain quarters 
some disquiet was expressed about this matter. Opponents of 





the idea regarded it as a sign of a lack of confidence in the 
Officers and an intrusion into what had hitherto been regarded 
as a private province—the nature and quality of an officer's 
day to day work. The few supporters of the idea for the most 
part saw it simply as a definition of that earlier obscure duty 
to ensure that work was done, and a necessary part of legis- 
lation because of the fact that the service was now wholly 
provided by public funds. It was only a very small minority 
who at that time realized the true significance of the idea. The 
form of supervision envisaged is something quite different 
from either of these conceptions. 


Civilized community life is today so complex that the prob- 
lems to be solved by an individual in making a success of his 
life are multitudinous and sometimes apparently inextricably 
tangled together. He is a bold man who sets out on a career 
aiming especially to assist other people through this maze at 
the same time as he is coping with the difficulties of his own 
journey. He is verging on the foolhardy if he declines any 
help himself. Casework supervision is a system of help offered 
to those who practice this arduous and exacting art. It is 
designed to assist the caseworker to widen his knowledge of the 
dynamics of human behaviour and to improve his skill and 
techniques in resolving social problems and difficulties. The 
aim is to increase the value of the individual caseworker to the 
community. It is unfortunate that the system has been given 
the title of supervision. The term consultation is nearer to the 
concept. Although it is part of the duties of principal and 
senior officers to engage in the process with those who may be 
said to be under their supervision, the process itself involves 
discussion between equals. 


Any man or woman who aspires to a position of increased 
responsibility in a particular profession or walk of life knows 
that leadership, integrity, diplomacy and personality are basic 
qualifications that must be acquired, and those whose duty it is 
to make appointments to such positions have means of detect- 
ing and assessing these qualities. For a position of extra res- 
ponsibility in the probation service a candidate needs to be 
able to produce evidence of experience of the needs and par- 
ticular problems of the service, of knowledge of methods of 
public, administration, of administrative ability, and of ability 
as a casework consultant. 


Although some probation committees are becoming more 
and more aware of the full qualifications required in those 
they appoint as senior and principal officers, it is only rarely 
that a committee includes among its members a person who is 
capable of assessing a candidate’s capabilities as a casework 
consultant, or to make comparison between one candidate and 
another in this respect. If no member of a committee has this 
ability in a situation where the appointment of a principal 
officer or a senior officer in charge of an area is being con- 
sidered, the possibility of selecting the best candidate becomes 
weighted with a strong element of chance. In appointing 4 
senior officer where there is already a principal officer, the 
committee would have the benefit of the principal officer's 
advice, but the value of his advice would be dependent on his 
own ability. 

Those principal officers who were appointed on the old 
basis show a widely dispersed pattern in their possession of the 
qualifications required by today’s standards. The service has 
developed so quickly and so widely that much more 
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envisaged at the time of their appointment. Not all of them 


have been able to meet these demands. 


From the point of view of the candidates there may some- 
times be a considerable amount of embarrassment and frus- 
tration arising from the methods at present used in selections 
for higher appointments. The most recently trained officers 
are often able to offer academic qualifications that were not 
available to men trained some years ago. The older man, 
however, may have learned a great deal by his longer experi- 
ence, he may have kept himself up to date by reading new 
literature and by attending refresher courses. The situation 
would be considerably eased if it were possible for candidates 
to produce independent evidence of their suitability for 
appointment to a position of greater responsibility. 


The Home Office training scheme for entry into the 
service has made a good deal of progress, but positive train- 
ing for advancement within the service is in no way organized. 
There are certain courses for serving officers of some experi- 
ence, but mostly only of the “ refresher ” type. These courses 
are not generally advertised. An officer wishing to attend one 
has to make inquiries about the possibility, and he will be 
fortunate if he secures a vacancy more than once in about 
five years. He may be deterred from applying for such a 
course by the fact that he would probably be required to be 
absent from his home for the duration of the course. No 
qualification can be claimed from having attended because of 
the short duration, and the impossibility of independent assess- 
ment of the benefit derived from the course by the individual 
members of it. Re-organization of training could reduce the 
difficulties attendant on the selection of peopie for senior 
appointments and improve the overall value of the service. 


The Report of the Working Party on Social Workers in the 
Local Authority Health and Welfare Services recommends the 


FIRE 


In connexion with our article at p. 217, ante, about fire pre- 
cautions in buildings, a correspondent points out that the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, on which 
we partly based our observations, is a professional publication, 
not available in the ordinary way to most of our readers, 
unless in a particular case one of them can borrow it from an 
architectural colleague. We are further reminded that mem- 
bers of the staff of local authorities and also some members, 
who are not architects or engineers and are not connected with 
the fire service, may nevertheless be interested in the enforce- 
ment of fire precautions in buildings, sometimes in regard to 
industrial buildings or public buildings and sometimes in 
regard to dwelling houses or blocks of flats. It has been 
Suggested therefore that it would be worth while for us to 
restate in non-technical language some important points which 
arose in the discussion at the Royal Institute last year. 


Beginning then with something obvious, we may mention 
the position of staircases in a building which is large enough to 
require several exits. It was said that the arrangements fre- 
quently found in large provincial hotels is open to objection, 
in that there is commonly a main staircase designed in more or 
less monumental style in the middle of the building; then 
there are fire staircases duly marked as such, leading from the 
upper floors to the ground floor or to the outside of the build- 
ing, but these, it was said, are commonly placed in unsuitable 
Positions. It was strongly emphasized. by speakers from the 
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establishment of a new general training scheme for social 
workers to be administered by a national council. This scheme 
might be used as basic training for the probation service but 
entry to the service could be restricted to those who undertook 
further specialized training in probation work and satisfied an 
examining body as to their fitness for first appointment. The 
first five years of service could be considered as a journeyman 
period during which an officer would have opportunities 
further to advance his knowledge by experience and attend- 
ance at local courses. His aim would be to follow a definite 
syllabus covering public adminstration, advanced psychology, 
the practice of casework and the principles of casework con- 
sultation. At the end of the five years there would be oppor- 
tunity for a further appearance before the examining body ; 
success in this advanced test would provide valuable evidence 
of an officer’s fitness for promotion. 

The subject matter for these tests for entry and promotion 
is not suitable for a written form of examination, but is 
extremely adaptable to the method of examination used for 
the preliminary selection of potential officers for the armed 
forces during the last war, and still used to a certain extent 
for selection of candidates for the higher appointments in the 
civil service—the week-end house party type of examination. 

For a long time the National Association of Probation 
Officers has been seeking a voice in selection and training for 
the probation service. If the association were entrusted with 
the oganization and judging of the tests here envisaged in the 
same way as the tests for membership of a professional insti- 
tute, two objects would be achieved: the service would attain 
a measure of professional status, and members of the profes- 
sion would be satisfied that those selected for higher appoint- 
ments had been certified by their own association as qualified 
for their position, thus excluding, or at least minimizing, 
charges of nepotism, favouritism, or failure to recognize hid- 
den talent. 


RISKS 


fire service that the proper place for these escape staircases is 
at the end of the building, furthest from the central stairway 
if this latter is provided. We imagine that a similar criticism 
could be made about town halls furnished with a monumental 
stairway, though the risk does not extend to occupation all 
night. It seems, indeed, that the central or grand stairway is 
not well thought of by some leading members of the fire ser- 
vice, who regard it as a potential danger, both from smoke and 
from lethal heat. This view, however, does not seem to have 
been very strongly pressed provided that sufficient alternative 
means of escape are in existence, and that these alternative 
means are placed far enough away from the central staircase 
and from each other to ensure that, if fire does develop and 
comes up the middle of the building, persons using the 
auxiliary staircases will be going away from rather than to- 
wards the smoke and flame. 


The representatives of the fire service admitted candidly 
that their idea of putting staircases at the extreme points of the 
building might not be liked by the architects, but they did 
attach importance to it. On the other hand, there seems to 
have been nothing said in favour of the outside staircase which 
has been commonly provided in London and some other 
English towns, and, if one can judge from American fiction, 
is a universal feature of large buildings in New York. A 
danger was pointed out (which has indeed been pointed out 
before) that the outside staircase can become coated with ice 
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or snow. Destructive fires more often than not occur in the 
winter, because of faults in internal heating, and the situation 
of an outside staircase exposed to snow, rain, and high winds 
may be a deterrent to its use. Moreover, the inside staircase 
even when properly sited ought, in the view of several 
speakers, to be enclosed with fire-proof walls except at the 
points of access to it. By way of illustration of what was 
meant, one speaker mentioned the stairway familiar to all 
theatregoers, which is now standardized in London theatres: 
a Stairway enclosed by solid walls. It seems that the London 
county council are now admitting a stairway of this sort as 
a means of escape from blocks of flats. 


No mention seems to have been made in the discussion of an 
older form of exit from blocks of flats which, in the past, we 
have known to be strongly condemned by experts in fire pre- 
cautions, although it was, even if it is not now, insisted on by 
the London county council—we mean a ladder leading from 
the topmost flat in a block of flats on to the roof, with a right 
of access for the tenants of the flats below, who are expected 
in case of fire to make their way to the topmost flat and so 
on to the roof. The peculiar objection to this, as seen by many 
fire experts, has been that it automatically creates a flue when 
the front door of the flat is opened—that is to say, smoke and 
flames rushing up the stairway of the building have an exit 
to the roof and are thereby intensified. There are other objec- 
tions, including one which is obvious: that there is no prac- 
tical method of making sure that the occupiers of lower floors 
can obtain access to the topmost flat when its occupiers are 
away from home. 


Passing from the topic of staircases, the next salient point 
is how to prevent the escape from a building of fire which has 
broken out within it. Here there are two things specially to 
mention. One is the fire-proofing of the inner surface of a 
roof. The model byelaws of the Local Government Board and 
Ministry of Health, and now of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, have from the earliest stages recognized 
the danger to a building when flames reach its roof from 
outside, either when they leap from one building to another, 
or when burning fragments are carried by the wind. It is for 
this reason that the early byelaws required a roof covering 
impervious to fire, and even in later issues of the model series 
for fully developed towns and intermediate districts a roof 
covering of at least fire-resisting quality was made normally 
compulsory. 


It should however be mentioned for completeness that for 
many years the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government have recognized that roofs of com- 
bustible material are not necessarily improper; between the 
wars much attention was given to thatched roofs, where these 
could safely be provided and were desired on aesthetic 
grounds. This is, however, by the way, and it was not even 
mentioned in the discussion of last December at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which was concerned with the 
roofs of buildings, primarily in situations where thatch would 
not be contemplated at all. 


The point made was that although adequate external cover- 
ing of the roof of a building had long been recognized as 
necessary, in order to protect the building against fire from 
outside, similar attention had not been given to the underside 
of the roof. Slates, for example, may be laid upon an inner 
wooden roof and there will commonly be wooden beams. 
Here the point made, by the speaker who gave most atten- 
tion to it, was that a fire started within a building can burn 
the structure of the roof and cause collapse of the outer 
covering, even when this is itself entirely incombustible. 
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The flames then escape through the hole in the roof, and may 
endanger other buildings. Even if there are no other buildings 
near enough to be endangered, the hole in the roof adds to the 
draught within the building, and opening the hole turns the 
whole building into a gigantic flue. 


A second point of the same kind which was mentioned, and 
which we imagine would not be well received by many modern 
architects, was danger of the spread of fire through the win- 
dows of a building, through its going out of one storey, up- 
wards, and in at the windows of the storey above. To cover 
this danger, it was insisted by some speakers that the wall 
between the windows of one storey and the windows of the 
next be, at any rate, a strip of incombustible material, so that 
the flame could not immediately re-enter the building from 
which it had emerged. This is verging on the technical, al- 
though the non-technical reader will easily understand the 
point. We gather that experiments have been made and are 
still going on, to see what measure of protection in this way 
ought to be provided, but meantime the discussion does seem 
to point to some danger, in the building method now so popu- 
lar, of constructing large buildings, either for commercial or 
for public purposes, with practically an external face of glass. 

Logically akin to this is the division of a large building into 
compartments with self-closing doors, or at all events doors 
which can be quickly and infallibly closed by hand when 
necessary. This is commonly enough to be seen in large de- 
partmental stores, where it is vital that the fire-resisting doors 
between one department of the building and another should 
be unencumbered. An interesting development of this idea 
was mentioned in relation to hospitals. One of the nightmares 
for hospital staff, and those concerned with extinguishing 
fires in hospitals if they unfortunately break out, is the 
necessity for moving bedridden patients from upper floors 
downwards and perhaps to the outer air. This can be avoided 
where a hospital building is properly divided into compart- 
ments, because the patients in bed can be wheeled along from 
one ward to another on the same floor, and kept there in 
safety while the fire brigade attends to the fire in the ward 
where it has occurred. This is a glimpse of the obvious, which 
yet does not seem to have been widely realized. In regard to 
the division of buildings into compartments, striking instances 
were given where on the one hand a fire had broken out in a 
crowded departmental store and business had gone on without 
its coming to the knowledge of the customers, while the 
London Fire Brigade dealt with the fire. In a similar store not 
divided into compartments fire swept through the building, 
fortunately at a time when it was not in use by customers. 

It is obviously necessary to have regard to the nature and 
purpose of the building. It is especially in departmental stores 
and buildings of that kind, and to some extent also in public 
buildings and in hospitals, that this principle of the division 
of a building into parts separated by fire-proof walls and 
fire-proof self-closing doors (or at least doors which can be 
quickly shut) can be applied. One speaker pointed out that it 
cannot be done in modern factories. Modern mass-production 
processes demand that the floor space be unencumbered for 
as great an area as possible, so that production lines can be 
automatic. In the United States it is said that this need is met, 
and combined with the need for maximum protection against 
fire, by large hoods coming down within six or eight ft. from 
the ground where there is any process likely to produce a fire. 
The hood leads into a ventilated space in which there can be 
fire sprinklers, and the conveyor belt, or whatever is the 
method adopted for automatic continuous processes, can pass 
beneath. In this way it is not necessary to divide the manufac- 
turing space by walls. This is, however, a special case ; for all 
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types of building, other than large factories, in which there 
are Many persons at a time, division into what are called 
“compartments ” is one of the first requirements which mem- 
bers of fire services think should be observed. 


Incidentally, and very relevant to this, there was mentioned 
an instance in which inmates of the building refused to use the 
staircase and remained behind a door, because they were 
afraid of smoke. As it turned out they did the right thing. 
Even in the ordinary dwelling house, with an ordinary wooden 
floor and wooden doors, protection from some of the worst 
dangers of fire is ensured if these doors are shut. This has for 
long been instilled into schoolchildren and others who have 
been given fire drill. They are told to keep the doors shut or, 
if a door must be opened, to place a foot against it or in 
some other way to ensure that it is not forced open by the 
draught. It is safer in the ordinary dwelling to remain inside 
a room with the door shut, even when the remainder of the 
house is well alight, and to trust to external rescue through 
windows. This, however, is again something of a digression, 
for the ordinary dwelling was scarcely touched in the dis- 
cussion last December. The principle, however, applies in 
blocks of flats; even in the highest block of flats, if the 
staircase is properly constructed, there ought not to be serious 
danger to the inmates. 

It was urged that when a large domestic building is diverted 
to some other purpose, as with the now familiar country man- 
sion which can no longer be used for its primary purpose, 
more thought is needed than has generally been given to its 
protection against fire risks in its new use. There have been 
disastrous instances where a country house, which was reason- 
ably safe in its original and primary use, has become danger- 
ous when converted to a hospital; some speakers at any rate 
were against making this use of old buildings unless they were 
resurveyed and redivided into compartments, to avoid risk of 
the spread of fire horizontally as well as vertically. 


In buildings of public assembly a more or less standard 
practice has grown up throughout the country, of following 
the rules laid down by the London county council, and this 
probably is satisfactory—although there is some grumbling on 
the part of provincial local authorities, who are providing large 
assembly rooms in connexion with new town halls, at the 
expense (and as they sometimes suggest the wasteful expense) 
involved in following precautions which have been worked out 
in London. Nevertheless, the necessity of providing against 
fire, and panic consequent on fire, in such buildings is now 
pretty fully recognized, and in urban areas at all events the 
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various powers exercisable by local authorities, not all of 
them in the sphere of building construction, probably avoid 
any serious danger to the public. The same may not always 
be true of buildings which are used for public assemblies 
from time to time in country places. 


Whilst the interest which we feel in all these matters is 
mainly from the point of view of local authorities, it would 
be ungracious to leave the subject without mentioning excel- 
lent work which has been done by voluntary, or at least not 
entirely official, bodies. In particular the Fire Protection 
Association which we believe was originally formed by agree- 
ment among the fire insurance companies, with help from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and from several govern- 
ment departments, has published information which is of 
great value to building owners and their advisers, not merely 
in regard to the original construction of buildings but in regard 
to the maintenance of means of escape from fire which, if the 
owner does not take care, may become obstructed by in- 
advertence on the part of staff. 


Nor must the British Standards Institution be forgotten. 
The journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects con- 
tains a list of several British Standard specifications, some of 
them originating with the Royal Institute and some elsewhere, 
which are most valuable. In association with the British 
Standards Institution, a committee has been appointed to 
draft a code of practice on protection against fire and this, 
when completed, may relieve local authorities of some respon- 
sibility. We mentioned in our earlier article that the current 
edition of the model building byelaws issued from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government placed much 
reliance upon British Standards and on codes of practice. It 
would be impossible for local authorities in their legisiative 
capacity to incorporate formally, in their byelaws, Jocuments 
which are drawn up by non-statutory bodies not responsible 
in the last resort to Parliament, and not exercising statutory 
powers, but it is legitimate to say that such and such a result 
must be achieved by the builder, and that he shall be deemed 
to have done so if he is shown to have complied with such and 
such a standard or such and such a code of practice. This 
leaves room for research and development, without the neces- 
sity of altering the governing enactment too often. It is pro- 
bably along these lines that the most successful results, both 
from the point of view of the original erection of buildings 
and from the point of view of maintenance of means of 
escape in case of fire, may be expected. 


PENSION INCREASES AND PRINCIPLES 


The number of pensioners whose income is a charge on public 
funds continues to grow. A typical local authority may find 
that its superannuated employees and their widows awarded 
pensions under the Local Government Superannuation Acts 
Tepresent around 15 per cent. of the relevant staff it employs. 
On the police side the proportion is much higher: it may reach 
80 per cent. Some pensioners have formed their own associa- 
tions : there is, for example, a flourishing body known as the 
National Association of Retired Police Officers which provides 
a platform for discussion and an avenue for the advancement 
of their interests. 


We are constantly being reminded by Government speakers 
that inflation hits hardest the man on a small fixed income. 
Although these orators and the Governments behind them have 





been unsuccessful in halting inflation credit must be allocated 
to them for the steps they have taken from time to time to 
mitigate its worst effects on former public servants of relatively 
small means. These decisions have been embodied in the 
Pensions (Increase) Acts, 1920-1956. 


This does not mean, however, that full compensation for 
rises in the cost of living has been attempted in the past or 
will be in the future: a Parliamentary answer given to Dame 
Irene Ward last November clearly illustrates how the real value 
of pensions continues to be whittled away. Dame Irene was 
told that in respect of public servants such as teachers, civil 
servants, nurses, police and local government employees, there 
had been a loss of purchasing power since 1952 of the figures 
shown in the table below, after making full allowance for 
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increases awarded under Pensions (Increase) Acts up to 1956, 
the date of the last revision: 








Pensions | Gain or Loss in purchas- 

awarded | Pensions | ing power of total pen- 

on 1.1.52 | Increase | sion at 1952 prices 
£per | £per | 

annum annum | £ s. d. | per cent. 
50 11 | + 66 + 07 
100 16 i— -« §: 6 O| — $3 
200 6 |— 13110) — 68 
300 36 — 22160; — 76 
400 46 i— 32 10;|— 80 
500 56 |— 41 60; — 83 
600 66 — 50110 — 84 
700 56 |— 76 60, — 10-9 
800 6 |— 135 10, — 169 





When the Act of 1956 was in the bill stage the Government 
revealed that their outlook was less severe than that of their 
various predecessors who had passed the series of Acts from 
1920 onwards. They did not abandon the principle that increases 
should be related to hardship but the term was more liberally 
interpreted. A percentage increase on basic rates of 10 per cent. 
was given with a maximum increase of £100. No increase was 
given where pensions were based on a final rate of emoluments 
of £1,500 or more received on or after January 1, 1948. 


It is interesting to compare the principles on which the Govern- 
ment then worked and on which they have framed the present 
Bill. A number of increases had been awarded up to 1952 
alleviating to some extent the hardship caused by falls in the 
value of money. Between June, 1952, and December, 1955, 
there was a 19 point rise in the cost of living index, being a 
percentage increase of approximately 15. As we have said the 
percentage increase awarded was 10: nevertheless when aggre- 
gated with previous increases it did, for a great many of those 
with the smaller pensions, produce an allowance approximating 
to what would have been granted if retirement had taken place 
at the date of the passing of the Act. It was not however accepted 
that this position should be the rule for all pensioners. Further, 
no increases were awarded to those who retired on or after 
April 1, 1952. 


From the pensioners’ point of view the Act of 1956 was 
nevertheless a considerable advance on previous legislation. 
Although those who had worked in the lower strata received 
the most favourable treatment limits were raised and relative 
as well as absolute hardship was recognized. 

The Pensions (Increase) Bill of 1959 is a further step forward. 
In his Budget statement the Chancellor said: ‘“ There is one 
group of people whom I have felt it my special responsibility 
to consider. They are the public service pensioners . . . Very 
many of them were helped by the . . . Act of 1956. . . but 
now that there are signs of easement in the economy, I am sure 
that the committee would feel it right that we should take 
another look at their position and see what additional help can 
be given ” The Bill introduces two considerable innova- 
tions. The increases proposed are to be calculated as per- 
centages of the present total pension in issue (that is, including 
increases awarded under previous Acts), and there is no maximum 
increase. 


The last point is particularly important, not from the financial 
point of view (because the number of pensioners affected by 
the removal of the limit is negligible) but because of the principle 
involved. Another blow has been struck at the pernicious taper- 
ing off system which obsessed so many employers’ side negoti- 
ators in central and local government for so long. We have 
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criticized this conception many times in these columns as depress- 
ing further and unwarrantably the standards and relativities of 
senior officers, already hugely eroded by taxation and the falling 
value of money. It is good to see the climate of opinion turning 
away from acheeseparing, can’t-see-further-than-the-end-of-your- 
nose attitudetoasensibleand far-sighted view which holds promise 
for the maintenance of future standards of administration. 

The report of the committee of inquiry into the Electricity 
Supply Industry (Cmd. 9672, 1956) drew attention to the inade- 
quacy of pay differentials to “‘ overcome the cost and difficulties 
associated with the acceptance of new posts in different parts 
of the country, and which therefore inhibit the movement and 
promotion of personnel between boards which is essential for 
the efficiency and well-being of the industry.” 

More recently, chief constables have been given pay increases 
which keep them abreast of the scales applying to lower ranks 
and an award of the Industrial Court has done something to 
maintain the differentials of chief officers of local authorities, 
Continuing this trend the standing advisory committee on the 
pay of the Higher Civil Service under the chairmanship of Lord 
Coleraine made recommendations for pay increases (now 
approved by the Government) which took account of increases 
which had been granted to the middle and lower grades. 

The new Bill does not give full compensation for the increased 
cost of living since 1952. Since March of that year the cost 
of living has increased by 27 per cent. whereas the percentage 
increase for those who retired before April 1, 1952, is to be 12. 
Smaller percentage increases are given for employees retiring 
at a later date diminishing to two per cent. for those who retired 
in 1956/57. In general the increases proposed represent rather 
less than half of the cost of living increase. 

It is difficult to produce a completely satisfactory structure 
when one builds on the uneven and complicated foundation of 
the earlier Pensions (Increase) Acts. Means tests were only 
abolished in 1956 and the Acts work one on top of another: 
for example, a pensioner who retired in 1938 gets increases 
under the 1944, 1947, 1952 and 1956 Acts. 

In an endeavour to visualize the effects of the new Bill we 
have looked at some figures of which the following are examples: 





Total Pension (including all pen- 








Years of sions increases up to and including 
Service | those proposed in present Bill) 
1952| 1953 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1958 
1&1 ae2Tre@ie] € re 
Police 30 =|: 359 | 363 | 367-376 | 400 | 440 
Constable 
Fireman 30 | 351 | 359 | 366 | 373 | 419 | 439 
A.P.T. I 40 | 432 | 428 | 425 426 | 424 | 448 
Officer | 
(A.P.T. IV | 
in 1952) | 


| | 
| i 








(Assuming a basic pension of two-thirds of aver- 
age pay over last three years for the policeman, 
of final annual pay for the fireman and of aver- 
age pay over last five years for the A.P.T. 1 
officer) 


It will be seen that the proposed pensions show a considerable 
dissimilarity. The A.P.T. & C. grade man who retired in 1952 is 
not much worse off than his colleagues who left in 1958 but 
this does not apply in the police and fire services. This position 
is due to the much larger percentage increases in basic pension 
received by police and firemen since 1952 as compared with 
the A.P.T. & C. grade. 
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THE COST OF DRUGS 

A committee under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hinchliffe 
was appointed by the Minister of Health in June, 1957, to 
investigate the factors contributing to the cost of National Health 
service prescriptions. The final report of the committee has been 
issued and is made specially valuable by the fact that there were 
nine doctors on the committee so they could not be charged with 
being unfair to medical practitioners generally. The investiga- 
tions made by the committee showed that there was no evidence 
of widespread and irresponsible extravagance in prescribing by 
general practitioners but there is scope for economy and some 
waste is involved in the present tendency to order larger quantities 
on each prescription. Various suggestions are made so that the 
service may be as economical as possible, compatible with the 
best available modern treatment and to ensure good value for 
money and the checking of waste. After referring to new drugs 
now in general use it is pointed out that it must not be over- 
looked that the community as a whole derive tremendous benefits 
from the growing use of pharmaceutical services, not only in 
terms of relief of suffering and saving of life, but also financially. 
With the aid of drugs patients can now often be treated at home 
for conditions which were formerly treated in hospital. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN NEW ZEALAND 

In 1898, New Zealand was the first British country to make 
statutory provision for old age pensions. Sixteen years previously 
the matter was debated in their Parliament but at that time it 
was the general view that social security was anti-christian and 
would undermine the basic virtues of thrift, labour and self- 
reliance. In Great Britain proposals to this end had not then 
been even mooted. 

Under the present New Zealand scheme many forms of 
financial benefits are available for those in need, ranging from 
age benefits at 60, to various kinds of benefits for invalids (we 
quote from Forefront, a monthly survey of New Zealand affairs). 
All financial benefits are free of tax. Generally the rates are 
higher than those provided in our national insurance scheme. The 
New Zealand benefits are, however, mostly subject to a means 
test but recent legislation lifted all restrictions on the personal 
earnings of blind persons. There is also a concession regarding 
earnings in the case of women employed in domestic or nursing 
work in a private home, hospital or approved charitable institu- 
tion. Up to £78 of a beneficiary’s earnings from these sources 
may be disregarded as income. 

Medical benefits are said to be comprehensive. Normally, 
however, the total cost of medical care or treatment is not 
covered and the recipient usually has to pay part of the cost. 
For instance only part of a doctor’s fee for consultations is 
paid by the State. But treatment in public hospitals is free 
and in private hospitals partly so. Medical benefits may also 
provide artificial limbs, hearing aids, and contact lenses where 
essential but a grant is only made up to 80 per cent. of the cost. 
These facts are worth bearing in mind when complaints are 
sometimes made about the moderate contribution which is 
required from the recipient in this country for a few of the 
services provided under the national health scheme. 


CHIROPODY 


Those concerned with the welfare of the elderly have urged 
for some time that chiropody should be accepted as part of the 
National Health Service. Some local health authorities—notably 
the London county council—have continually sought the approval 
of the Minister of Health to their providing this service under 
s. 28 (1) of the National Health Service Act. Prior to the coming 
into operation of the National Health Service a few local author- 
ities had such arrangements but it was only in these areas that 
the local authority was able to take action. In London, for 
instance, the county council could only provide the service in 
those Metropolitan boroughs where a scheme was previously in 
force. Until recently, however, the Minister has consistently 
taken the view that the expenditure, originally estimated at one 
million pounds, could not be added to the already heavy cost of 
the National Health Service. Now, he has indicated to local 
ealth authorities that he is prepared to approve proposals for 
the establishment or extension of existing local arrangements for 
such services under s. 28. 

It has been pressed by the chiropodists themselves, through 
their associations, that chiropody should be a service administered 
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by the executive councils as in the case of the optical and 
dental services. There will no doubt, however, be general support 
for the view of the Minister that this is a service which can well 
be organized by local health authorities in conjunction with their 
other domiciliary services. Complete arrangements will probably 
not be possible in some areas, even for the priority classes—the 
elderly, the physically handicapped and expectant mothers— 
because of the shortage of chiropodists quite apart from the cost 
involved to the local authority after taking into account pay- 
ments by the persons themselves. In many parts of the country 
a chiropody service has been organized by the British Red Cross 
Society or by local old people’s welfare committees, sometimes 
with a grant from the local authority. Some of these schemes 
have been supported by county district councils as well as by the 
local health authority. Reference is made to these schemes in 
the circular issued by the Ministry to local authorities and it is 
suggested that in some areas the authority may decide that a 
continuation of this provision with appropriate financial assistance 
may well be the most acceptable way of meeting the needs of the 
elderly for some time to come. Voluntary organizations will 
probably feel that they can only do this if substantial financial 
help is forthcoming from the local authority, as some of them 
have been using voluntary funds which are much needed for 
other aspects of their work. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS, ETC. 


NALGO CONFERENCE 1959 

Proceedings at the annual conference of the National and 
Local Government Officers’ Association this year were conducted 
in an atmosphere of calm co-operation between platform and 
rank and file. There were none of the once familiar attempts 
to bolster a case by jibes at the intelligence of executive members 
or to prevent the fair hearing of an argument by unseemly 
interruption: differences of opinion were for the most part 
rationally sustained. 

The basic reason was doubtless economic. In most of the 
services covered by the association salary settlements have 
recently been reached on a level no less favourable than in other 
fields of employment; current claims are receiving reasoned 
consideration and are not yet giving cause for disquiet. Perhaps 
above all the delegates were conscious of the new stability in 
the prices index. At last they are, for the time being at any 
rate, free of nagging anxiety over the fall in the value of their 
remuneration. 

The general salary debate was accordingly a mild affair. Mr. 
N. W. Bingham, for the executive committee, told delegates that 
now they had run on to a sort of economic plateau the associa- 
tion would probably concentrate its efforts on the sections which 
had done worst in the last decade’s race between prices and 
pay. Those, therefore, who were for the time being set on 
one side must be prepared to see other sections making up 
leeway, remembering always that improvements in any section 
may ultimately be cited in support of others. 

Speaking for the national executive council, Mr. G. R. Ashton 
said they took pride in the success they had won in persuading 
the Government, after it had decided to abolish the Industrial 
Disputes Tribrnal, to incorporate in new legislation the import- 
ant provision for assuring that national agreements or awards 
are universally applied. To that end NALGO had indulged in 
an energetic and skilful public relations campaign on which they 
have been congratulated by the Minister of Labour. 

Commenting on the negotiating machinery for locai govern- 
ment, the President criticized the slowness of its operation. He 
thought that this arose because of the manifold interests of the 
employers’ secretariat which made it difficult for them to give 
timely attention to each. The association could not deny the 
right of the employers to indulge in consultation with others— 
indeed, they could not avoid it—but the situation had become 
fantastic and frustrating and serious endeavours must be made 
to speed up negotiations. 

The delay in bringing within the ambit of the National Joint 
Council the senior grades of the local government service was 
not due to the employers, with whom agreement had long been 
reached. The responsibility rested on the shoulders of certain 
sections of the professional bodies. The delay had hampered 
negotiations in the upper tiers of the administrative, professional 
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and technical scales, had caused anomalies and restricted salary 
improvements. The President emphasized that his remarks were 
not directed at those numerous professional bodies with whom 
NALGO worked in harmony and who were satisfied that pro- 
fessional bodies should deal with professional interests and leave 
trade union activity to trade unions. 

A motion on the reorganization of local government led to 
some controversy. The executive council, who had learnt by 
bitter experience that if the association intervened in arguments 
about local authority size, area or functions, it was bound to find 
itself in deep controversial waters, advised that it should confine 
its efforts to matters of principle affecting the status and con- 
ditions of its members as a whole. Examples would be com- 
pensation, redundancy or disturbance allowances. The executive 
proposed that NALGO should record the broad principle that 
the reorganization of local government ought to result in the 
establishment of authorities large enough and with adequate 
resources to offer salaries and conditions of service such as would 
attract qualified staff and give the best service to the public. 


This was not enough for some of the delegates who wanted 
the association to go into more detail in pronouncing on the 
kind of local government that ought to result from the reviews 
now taking place. Partly because the advocates of this point 
of view failed to say exactly what they wanted and partly because 
the majority realized the dangers of internal strife if the associa- 
tion came out for or against a particular type of reconstruction, 
the national executive had overwhelming support for their 
proposals. 


An important motion relating to the future employment situa- 
tion was carried with general approval. This instructed the 
national executive council to consider the possible effects on 
employment during the next four years of such factors as (a) the 
population bulge which will greatly increase the number of 
school-leavers by 1962; (6) the reduction in the number of 
people employed in and about the armed forces; and (c) the 
increase in mechanization and automation. 

Affiliation to the Trades Union Congress did not appear as a 
proposition on the agenda paper this year. Instead there were 
two motions proposing the investigation of the possibility of 
forming a confederation of all unions representing black-coated 
workers. One motion suggested that this new organization 
should be limited to unions covering the public services and the 
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other would have extended it over the whole field of non-manual 
workers. 

The first speaker on this subject was clearly actuated by a 

strong objection to the policies and practices of manual workers’ 
trade unions and he indulged in some indiscriminate abuse sug- 
gesting that all of them were guilty of practices which he 
described as militant trade unionism. He aimed at a non-manual 
workers’ confederation which would be consulted by the govern- 
ment on matters affecting their interests and he thought that 
NALGO could be more effectively represented if it formed part 
of such a broad organization. By a curious omission no reference 
was made to the National Federation of Professional Workers 
which precisely meets these objectives. The national executive 
council are to look into these possibilities and report next 
ear. 
' In accordance with an instruction from last year’s conference 
the executive council reported on compulsory trade unionism. 
They said that they were conscious of the growing support for 
trade union organization and recognized the feeling among the 
membership that it is no longer reasonable to expect trade 
union members to work with colleagues who refuse to join 
but accept the benefits which unions have obtained. They 
concluded, however, that whatever view was held on the principle 
of the closed shop, there were serious practical difficulties in its 
implementation and that it would be premature to adopt it 
now even if it was accepted as long-term policy. 

NALGO has for many years pursued an active policy of 
fostering public relations. Its objective has been to explain to 
the public the contribution which local government makes to the 
ood of the community and in particular the share which is 
played by particular departments and officers as well as to explain 
to members and potential members the scope and objective of 
the association itself. The association believes that this policy 
is justified insofar as it helps the ratepayers, who are the ultimate 
employers, to understand the value which they get for their 
money and so to be less reluctant in conceding improvements in 
service conditions. The value on the domestic front is obvious 
as a means of recruiting to the association and of keeping the 
membership informed of what is going on. As a further develop- 
ment the conference this year agreed that endeavours should 
be made to secure the establishment, along with the local 
authority associations, of a joint public relations council to foster 
and co-ordinate efforts in this field. 


REVIEWS 


Stone’s Justices’ Manual. Ninety-first Edition. Edited by James 
Whiteside, O.B.E., solicitor, clerk to the Exeter justices, and 
J. P. Wilson, solicitor, clerk to the Sunderland justices. 
London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price: Thick 
edn. 92s. 6d., postage 3s. 4d. extra. Thin edn. 97s. 6d., postage 
3s. extra. 


Stone is kept as up to date as it is possible for a book covering 
such a wide field to be. The learned editors are not content to 
draw the line even when the book is in the press and they 
include at the very end some statutes and statutory instruments 
which came to hand too late to be included in their proper place. 
Similarly, certain recent cases are mentioned in the preface. The 
preface, as usual, contains a concise statement of all important 
statutes that have come into force since the publication of the 
previous edition and useful comments on the decisions of the 
superior courts affecting the work of magistrates. Attention is 
drawn in particular to the Maintenance Orders Act, 1958, 
described as the most noteworthy statute of the year, which intro- 
duced some entirely new procedures in the magistrates’ courts 
including a power to attach earnings. This power was the subject 
of keen discussion, and many have doubted its usefulness; it 
will be interesting to learn how it works as time goes on. The 
Adoption Act, 1958, the Children Act, 1958, and the First 
Offenders Act, 1958, are also the subject of brief explanation in 
the preface and are, of course, annotated with customary 
thoroughness. There is a helpful observation on the extent to 
which the First Offenders Act applies to imprisonment. In some 
quarters it had been argued that the provisions of the Act applied 
to imprisonment in default of payment of a fine, but we have 
no hesitation in agreeing with the editors that it does not, the 
expression “pass sentence of imprisonment” is to be distin- 


guished from the expression “ impose imprisonment” in s. 126 (1) 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. 

The British Railways Bye-Laws and Regulations, 1957, are 
printed in full, as they now replace the many sets of byelaws and 
regulations formerly in force. These are a welcome addition to 
Stone. 

The editors have continued their practice of making some 
re-arrangements of the subject matter so as to make the sequence 
more logical. 

There is really nothing new to say about Stone. Those of us 
who have used it for many a long year are content to continue 
to rely on it as a safe and comprehensive guide for which there 
is no satisfactory substitute. 


Dumsday’s Parish Councils Handbook. Eighth Edition. By 
Desmond Neligan. London: Hadden, Best & Co., Ltd. Price 
£1 15s. net. 

This handbook has been widely known to those concerned with 
parish councils for many years. The late Mr. W. H. Dumsday 
was a local government lawyer of great learning, who brought 
out this book in its early editions while still in the legal depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board. (It is of interest to us 
that, upon his retirement from the public service, he was for 
several years editor of the Justice of the Peace and Local Gov- 
ernment Review.) In this new edition Mr. Neligan, who has been 
responsible for previous editions since the death of the original 
author, has completely revised it so as to give effect to the Parish 
Councils Act, 1957, and to take note of all the new decisions 
which affect parish councils. The book has always been a pat- 
ticularly complete exposition of the things which the legal advisers 
of parish councils wish to know ; in the new edition we are sure 
that it will have a further lease of useful life. 
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eae gg the Law. By F. T. Giles. A Pelican Book. Price 
s. 6d. 

Experience of his previous work has taught us to expect a good 
book from Mr. Giles, and this is no disappointment. The author, 
now chief clerk of the Clerkenwell magistrates’ court, and some- 
time chief clerk of the Metropolitan juvenile courts, can draw on 
long and varied experience, knowledge of the law, and a mind well 
stored by wide reading. Add to these qualifications literary gifts 
and a lively wit and we find all the ingredients for an unusually 
shrewd and penetrating contribution to the literature of a subject 
upon which a great deal has been written. This is, indeed, the 
best book on this theme that we have read for a long time. 

Although the main object of the author has been to describe 
what happens to those who eventually appear in the courts as 
young offenders or as in need of care or protection, from the 
moment of arrest until the final decision of the court, space has 
been found for dealing with such matters as guardianship of 
infants, adoption, and destitute children. What our law does for 
children, including offenders, is the point of emphasis, rather than 
what it can do fo them. 

Beginning with Oliver Twist and Mr. Fang, a sharp and pleasant 
contrast is drawn between those days and the present. By imagin- 
ing that a small gang of boys have been caught breaking and enter- 
ing and stealing, and then showing exactly what happened at the 
police station and afterwards in court, Mr. Giles describes vividly 
just how a good juvenile court sets to work, how parents behave, 
what reports are considered and what courses are open to the mag- 
istrates. The uninformed reader, who is inclined to blame the 
juvenile courts for the increase in juvenile crime, will probably 
alter his opinion after learning how those courts act. There is 
some outspoken criticism of some methods of psychiatrists and 
psychologists. It is, we think, true that too many cases are referred 
to them, when there is nothing perplexing about the offender or 
his motives and that the attitude towards some sexual offenders on 
the part of some magistrates is quite unrealistic. It is, however, 
recognized that the psychologist is a great help in some of the 
more puzzling cases. It is suggested, and we agree, that reports of 
probation officers are sometimes too prolix in the circumstances. 
We often wonder why, when the case is simple and the report 
entirely favourable, it should not be given briefly and orally. Much 
time could be saved in court, and juvenile court proceedings are 
often so protracted as to cause much incorivenience to many 
people. One way of relieving juvenile courts of the pressure of 
work, of which Mr. Giles heartily disapproves, is that of keeping 
many of the cases cut of court, and leaving the police to handle 
them, possibly with the co-operation of other agencies. We have 
always had some misgivings about this procedure, though it has 
its attractions, and the arguments here put forward are persuasive 
and increase our misgivings. 

Mr. Giles thinks the menace of juvenile delinquency is exag- 
gerated. He may well be right. Not every child who pilfers 
from an open store is likely to become an adult criminal, and 
much, though not all, of the crime committed by youngsters is 
understandable and not very serious. Perhaps Mr. Giles is a little 
too optimistic about present-day youth, but perhaps not, and in 
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any case it is pleasant to read a book which is so full of robust 
sense, toleration and good humour. The author obviously likes 
children, naughty ones included, and his kindly attitude emerges 
throughout this stimulating book. 


Agriculture, Safety, Health and Welfare. By Ian Fife and 
E. Anthony Machin. London: Butterworth & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd. Price 20s. net. 

The subject of this book is likely to be unfamiliar to many of 
our readers but those who practise, or are employed by local 
authorities in country areas will have to make themselves 
acquainted with the enactments with which it deals. These com- 
prise two statutes: the Agriculture (Poisonous Substances) Act, 
1952, and the Agriculture (Safety, Health and Welfare Pro- 
visions) Act, 1956. The Acts and the regulations thereunder 
will primarily be enforced by inspectors appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, but local authorities 
come into the picture in regard to sanitary conveniences and 
similar matters—in agriculture as in factories. The general idea 
of the Act of 1956 is to benefit agricultural workers by applying 
to them something the same sort of provisions as have long been 
applied for the benefit of indoor workers. The process has 
obvious difficulties, and there are moot points, which are properly 
dealt with by the learned authors of the present work in their 
introduction. The most important point which will have to be 
decided by the courts is how far a breach of the regulations 
made under the Act, gives rise to a civil remedy. Our local 
authority readers are less directly concerned with this than our 
readers in private practice, who may have to advise on it. The 
field left open to local authorities for action under these enact- 
ments is comparatively slight, because the regulations are 
enforceable in legal proceedings brought by the government 
inspectors, but local authorities do have a right of entry for the 
enforcement of the provisions for which they are responsible. 
The process of making regulations under the Act of 1956 is not 
yet complete but, so far as it has gone, it will be desirable for 
local authorities in areas where there is agricultural land to obtain 
this work by way of an introduction to these new duties. The 
learned editors have provided the regulations as well as the Acts 
themselves with full and instructive annotations. The work is a 
reprint from Butterworths Annotated Legislation Service. 


County Court Fees. Solicitors’ Stationery Society, Ltd. Lendon, 
1959. Price: 3s. 6d. net. 

This cardboard folder is No. 10 in the series of Oyez Tables 
issued by the Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society. They have 
already issued similar folders dealing with the costs on the sale 
of land and other matters. This table gives the fees prescribed 
by the County Courts Order, 1949, as amended up to the present 
time. Several of these such as fees under the Maintenance 
Orders Act, under the Rent Restrictions Acts, and the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, 1888, are of interest to our readers. 
The table is in handy form and might usefully be obtained by 
the legal departments of local authorities and for purposes of 
reference by clerks to justices. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, ETC. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN CYPRUS 

A fascinating report has just come to hand, covering the social 
services in Cyprus for the year 1957. This colony has been 
associated for all of us—unhappily enough—with political 
troubles and armed violence, yet it is clear from this well docu- 
mented paper, prepared by Mr. W. Clifford, Director of Social 
Development, that behind all the troubles with which we have 
become familiar, there has been operating an elaborate system of 
social service looking after the personal welfare of innumerable 
people to whom trouble has come for one reason or another. 

Every single one of the services with which we are familiar in 
our country has its counterpart in Cyprus, though nomenclature 
may be different in certain cases. What is a very agreeable feature 
of the Cyprus system, is the integration of all these services under 
@ personal director. The result of this is that family case-work 
can proceed simultaneously with—say—probation, or prison after- 
care, or the working of national insurance. This is something 
many long for over here, and they would do well to study 
this report to discover how excellently such a system may be 
operated. 





The report lays stress on the fact that there is no training scheme 
as such available for potential social workers. We are told that 
they are trained on the job, after appointment. What we read in 
the report as to the results of their labours confirms the view 
that this practical, rather than theoretical approach, is by no 
means undesirable. 

Probation and a system of juvenile courts are actively working 
in the island. We learn that—not unexpectedly—probation orders 
have declined somewhat owing to the necessity for strong methods 
with political crime. But it is comforting to learn that wherever 
the pattern of offence is typical of our own experience, probation 
is used and has a very high rate of success. 

A feature of the social services generally is community develop- 
ment—by which it meant the co-operation between central and 
local government, local organizations, voluntary organizations, and 
individuals within them. Within this intricate approach numerous 
detailed schemes for welfare—harbours, roads, hospitals, and 
schools are worked out. 

The report brings warm satisfaction, for its humanity and wide 
tolerance. 











THE COUNTY OF DORSET: 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1958 

An increase of 11, to make the authorized establishment 441, was 
not to be implemented until April !, 1959. The actual strength 
on December 31 was 435 but this included five seconded officers, 
bringing the available strength down to 430. The force being thus 
at full strength, 26 applicants to join were advised to apply to some 
other force. The special constabulary, numbering 513, “consists 
of active and keen members who, apart from the most recently 
enlisted recruits, are well trained and form a most valuable and 
reliable reserve for the regular force.” 

Comment is made in the report on the active part played by 
some members of the force in the running of boys’ clubs, and 
details are given of the sporting achievements of one of these clubs, 
the Poole club. No better foundation can be imagined for a happy 
relationship between police and public than that which these clubs 
provide, with young men growing up to look upon police officers 
as companions and friends. : 

Established crimes in the county numbered 4,210, 415 more than 
in 1957. The detection rate was 40°4 per cent., compared with 
42°8 in 1957 and 44°1 in 1956. The obvious fact is emphasized 
that the more crimes a given number of police officers have to 
investigate the less time can they devote to each investigation, so 
that more crimes are most likely to lead to a smaller percentage of 
detections. Co-operation with adjoining forces is being developed 
to deal with the travelling criminal, and special mobile patrols and 
nightly road blocks have been used to advantage. Good results 
have been obtained from the greater use of fingerprint photo- 
graphy ; 21 impressions were identified and in 11 cases they were 
the sole means of detecting the crime. The corresponding figures 
in 1957 were 11 and four. 

Detected road traffic offences increased by 3,166 to 13,087, but 
5,439 of these were dealt with by written cautions. There were 
89 cases of dangerous driving, 630 of careless driving and 1,730 
of exceeding the speed limit in which proceedings were taken. 
Thirty-three persons were convicted of driving, or being in charge 
of, vehicles while under the influence of drink. 

The special “ headache” of this force, escapes from the borstal 
institution and from the Verne Prison at Portland, did not give as 
yy trouble as in the previous year, but 31 escapes had to be 
ealt with. 


HERTFORDSHIRE BUDGET 1959-60 


Hertfordshire county council has approved a precept of 12s. 8d. 
for the year, being a reduction of 1s. 3d. as compared with 1958-59. 
The report of the Finance and General Purposes Committee shows 
that this welcome reduction was made possible by the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1958, which had the effect of reducing Hertfordshire’s 
net requirements by a Is. 10d. rate. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that Is. 7d. of this is due to the abolition of the system of 
capitation grants and thus merely represents a transfer from county 
rate to district rate. 

Hertfordshire is a growing area with a progressive county 
council. Some of the special problems of the area are touched on 
in the finance committee report. For example in considering the 
level of balances which should be maintained allowances had to be 
made for the fact that general grant will be received in 1959-60 
on the basis of out of date population figures and will therefore be 
less by £500,000 than the ultimate entitlement. 

It is also pointed out that although a gainer in total the county 
has in fact lost the equivalent of a 4d. rate by the substitution of 
the general for the former specific percentage grants. This is 
because the cost of providing services in Hertfordshire is above the 
national average, due to the annual burden of financing the heavy 
post-war capital programme of new schools and other buildings for 
the influx of population. 

County expenditure to be met from rates and grants is estimated 
at £23,291,000, an increase of 13 per cent. over the previous year’s 
estimate. Inflation has continued and £750,000 of the increase 
is due to rises in wages and prices. Work on road improvements 
proceeds and the additional cost in 1959-60 is estimated at £400,000 
most of which will fall on Government funds. 

The main reason for the larger expenditure is, however, the cost 
of developing services to meet the extra demands on them due 
to increases in the county’s population (24,000 estimated), to 
additional places required in secondary schools (5,000 needed), and 
to implementation of Government policy (e.g., the growth of the 
further education service and the need to train more teachers). 

The clear and concise volume prepared by county treasurer 
J. C. Alexander, C.A., contains the annual accounts for 1957-58 
as well as the 1959-60 budget. It contains much interesting matter. 
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We note, for example, that of total superannuation fund invest- 
ments of £3,504,000 only £137,000 has been used internally, 
Average rate of interest earned in 1957-58 was £4. 6s. per cent. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH: 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1958 


A net increase of 13 brought the actual strength to 238, leaving 
only two vacancies. The net cost to the rates of maintaining 
this force was £122,745, equivalent to a rate of 8°52 pence or 
£855 7s. per 1,000 of the population. These figures are well below 
1 > ee averages which are 19°35 pence and £1,006 12s. per 

There were 2,384 recorded crimes, with 1,235 detected. For 
these 688 persons were prosecuted, including 194 juveniles, 
Recorded crimes were 37 per cent. higher than in 1957; juvenile 
offenders increased by 70. For non-indictable offences 2,842 
persons were proceeded against, 302 fewer than in 1957. Of the 
number prosecuted only 93 were acquitted. 

Street accidents and casualties increased in numbers compared 
with 1957. Accidents causing death or injury increased by 50 
to 790 with 18 deaths compared with 10, and 909 persons were 
injured, an increase of 32. The non-injury accidents show what 
appears at first sight to be an alarming increase from 362 to 1,005, 
but it is explained that the real increase was 209, the balance being 
accounted for by the fact that the 1958 figures include certain 
accidents not previously taken into account. There was a welcome 
drop from 20 to 11 in the number of prosecutions for “ drunk 
in charge”; eight were convicted and three were acquitted. 

Figures are given for the years 1949 to 1958 inclusive of the 
number of convictions for drunkenness and they show, with minor 
exceptions, a steady rise from 30 in 1949 to 120 in 1958. There 
was a big jump in 1957 to 115 from 72 in 1956. The 120 con- 
victions in 1958 related to 84 offenders of whom only 35 were 
residents of Bournemouth. 

The Bournemouth force swimming section won the annual inter- 
force swimming gala in 1958 with Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight, Dorset and Exeter teams also 
competing. 








Please, Mister, Can Nobody 
i 


Help My Dog? a 


“Yes, of course we can help him— 
and all the other dogs who may be 
in special need of care. This is one 
of the Canine Defence Free 
Clinics up and down the country 
where the pet of the poorest receives 
treatment equal to the finest in the 
land.” 





Every National Canine Defence 
League Clinic has a full hospital 
service behind it... . It is to 
maintain and develop this service 
—as well as all our other humane 
activities, protecting dogs from 
cruelty and ill usage of every 
kind—that we ask for the practical 
help of al! kind-hearted people. 





The Secretary, 10 Seymour St., London, W.1 





oe 
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SIX WEEKS IN PARLIAMENT 


By J. W. Murray, Our Lobby Correspondent 


During the last six weeks of the parliamentary session, a con- 
siderable amount of legislation was passed and other business of 
interest transacted in both Houses. Bills which received the 
Royal Assent during this period included Criminal Justice 
Administration (Amendment); Solicitors (Amendment); Metro- 
politan Magistrates’ Courts; Street Offences; Obscene Publica- 
tions; and Statute Law Revision. 


HABEAS CORPUS LEGISLATION 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, announced that the Government intended, when a con- 
venient opportunity could be found, to propose that the law 
should be amended so as to provide for an appeal from the 
Divisional Court to the House of Lords in any criminal cause 
or matter, including not only applications for habeas corpus but 
also applications for the prerogative orders and cases stated by 
magistrates or quarter sessions, as well as convictions for criminal 
contempt of court. It was proposed that an appeal should lie 
only where the point of law involved was one of general public 
importance which merited consideration by the highest tribunal. 
The Government proposed at the same time to abolish the 
certificate procedure under s. 1 (6) of the Criminal Appeal Act, 
1907, and to provide for appeals from the Court of Criminal 
Appeal to be dealt with on substantially the same basis as those 
from the Divisional Court. Legislation would be required and 
would be introduced in the next session of Parliament. 


CRIMINAL LAW REVISION 

Mr. Butler stated in a written answer that he asked the Crim- 
inal Law Revision Committee in March to consider what altera- 
tions to the criminal law should be made to provide for the 
punishment of a person who, without committing an assault, 
invited a child to handle him indecently or otherwise behaved 
indecently towards a child. The committee submitted their report 
in June. They recommended that any person who committed an 
act of gross indecency with or towards a child under the age of 
14, who incited a child under that age to such an act with him 
or another should be guilty of an offence, and embodied their 
recommendations in a draft Bill. The report would be published 
shortly. The Government accepted the committee’s recommenda- 
- and proposed to take an early opportunity to implement 

em. 


LEGAL AiD 
The Attorney;General told Dr. H. M. King (Itchen) that the 
Lord Chancellor was amending the Legal Aid (Assessment of 
Resources) Regulations, 1950, so as to bring the rules for 
computing allowances in respect of income, broadly speaking, 
into line with the scale rates for National Assistance. 


DETAINED PERSONS 

Mr. L. Abse (Pontypool) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what facilities were open to legal advisers of 
persons detained in custody to obtain medical or psychiatric 
attention for their clients without delay on the part of the 
detaining authority. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, Mr. 
David Renton, réplied that the untried prisoner might for the 
purposes of his defence receive a visit from a registered medical 
practitioner, who might be a psychiatrist, selected by him or by 
his friends or legal advisers. A prisoner who was an appellant 
might be summarily visited for the purposes of his appeal. An 
untried prisoner with reasonable ground for desiring it, might 
further be visited and treated by a registered medical practitioner 
of his own choice if he were able and willing to defray any 
expense thereby incurred. Facilities for those visits were normally 
available on application to the prison governor. ; 

Mr. Abse then asked whether Mr. Renton was aware that in 
many cases, particularly of a psychiatric nature, it was essential 
that the detaining authority should immediately notify the legal 
adviser in order that there should not be undue delay since a 
trial could be prejudiced. He asked for an assurance that instruc- 
tions were given to detaining authorities that when mental 
instability was suspected in detained men their legal advisers 
were immediately advised so that independent psychiatric advice 
could come to the detained individual. 

Mr. Renton said he thought that Mr. Abse had made a point 
which was worthy of consideration and he would see that it 
was given great thought. 


LIFE SENTENCES 
Mr. C. Osborne (Louth) asked the Secretary of State if he 





would make a statement on his policy with regard to reduction 
of life sentences, with particular reference to the factors he took 
into account and the average period of time elapsing before he 
considered such a reduction; and how many prisoners so 
sentenced had served, or were serving, for a period of over 20 


years. 

Mr. Butler replied that he had power under s. 27 of the Prison 
Act, 1952, to release a person sentenced to life imprisonment on 
licence at any time. Life sentences for homicide were reviewed 
after the first year and all life sentences after the fourth year 
and thereafter at intervals of not less than four years. A person 
sentenced to life imprisonment might in an extreme case be 
kept in prison until he died, e.g., where it was necessary for the 
protection of the public. Each case was considered on its merits. 
The factors taken into account included the circumstances of the 
offence, the age and character of the offender, the likelihood of 
his being a danger to the public if he were discharged, and, in the 
case of nen-mandatory life sentences, the level of determinate 
sentences being imposed by the courts for similar offences. Since 
1920 six prisoners serving life sentences had been’ discharged 
after serving for 20 years; none had been detained longer. The 
average period had hitherto been nine years; but it would not 
necessarily be so in future because prisoners sentenced to life 
imprisonment would include murderers who, before the Homicide 
Act, would have been hanged and whose cases presented no 
mitigating features. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF FIREARMS 

Sir F. Medlicott (Norfolk, C.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he would introduce legislation to provide 
that after a stated period any person found in unlawful possession 
of a firearm would receive a sentence of not less than five years’ 
imprisonment. 

Replying in the negative, Mr. David Renton said that there 
were serious objections in principle to a minimum penalty. Courts 
ought to be free to fix a penalty within a specified maximum 
according to the circumstances of the offence and the offender. 
The law already provided for penalties up to a maximum of 14 
years’ imprisonment for possession of firearms in connexion with 
criminal activities. 

In reply to a supplementary question, Mr. Renton said that 
in each of the last 10 years, an average of about 1,900 firearms 
had been surrendered to the Metropolitan police. It was not 
felt that any change in the present practice would cause criminals 
to surrender the firearms which some of them undoubtedly 


possessed. 
PREMISES FOR IMMORAL PURPOSES 

Mr. Butler stated in a written answer that prosecutions in the 
Metropolitan police district against users of premises for immoral 
purposes were normally undertaken by the local authority on 
evidence supplied by the police. In the last five years the 
number of such prosecutions for offences against ss. 33-36 of 
the Sexual Offences Act, 1956, were as follows: 


Proceedings Convictions 
1954 fet a 89 80 
1955 en kas 63 63 
1956 jas att 57 55 
1957 a ded 53 50 


1958 _ we 58 6 
In addition, two cases in 1957 and 12 in 1958 proceedings for 
permitting premises to be used for habitual prostitution were 
taken by the police against men who were also being prosecuted 
for living on immoral earnings. 


DANGEROUS DRIVING CONVICTIONS 
Mr. Butler told Sir L. Ropner (Barkston Ash) that the numbers 
of convictions for reckless or dangerous driving in England and 
Wales in 1957 and 1958, were 5,084 and 6,195, respectively. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES 

Mr. H. Hynd (Accrington) asked the Secretary of State if his 
attention had been drawn to difficulties arising in magistrates’ 
courts about interpretation of the description, occasional licence; 
and whether he would introduce legislation to clarify the matter. 

Mr. Butler replied that he was aware that different interpreta- 
tions were sometimes placed upon the conditions that had to be 
satisfied before the justices could give their consent to the grant 
of an occasional licence under s. 148 (3) of the Licensing Act, 
1953. The point had been noted for consideration when a 
suitable opportunity arose for legislation. 











PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


Colonel John Frederick Eustace Stephenson, recorder of Bridg- 
water, Somt., since 1954 and Mr. John Mervyn Guthrie Griffith- 
Jones, recorder of Grantham since 1957, were appointed recorders 
of Winchester and Coventry, respectively, in June last. Colonel 
Stephenson, who is 49, was called to the bar in 1934. Mr. 
Griffith-Jones, who is 50, succeeded Judge A. P. Marshall, and 
was called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1932. He was 
one of the junior British prosecuting counsel at the Nuremberg 
war crimes trials. 

Mr. Edward T. Scott was appointed clerk to Bolton county 
borough magistrates, in June, last. Mr. Scott, who is 49 years 
of age, was formerly clerk of Bolton county justices. 

Mr. A. E. Davies has been recommended by the London county 
council’s public control committee for the appointment of coroner 
of the county of London. The vacancy will be caused by the 
retirement of Sir William Bentley Purchase in September. Mr. 
Davies, a medical practitioner and barrister, is deputy coroner 
for the northern and western districts of the county and assistant 
deputy coroner for the western district of Middlesex. 


Mr. F. G. Hails was appointed city coroner of the city of Stoke- 
on-Trent in June. He was succeeded in his former position as 
clerk to the Dartford petty sessional division justices by Mr. 
A. H. Lewin, see our edition of June 6, last. Prior to his appoint- 
ment at Dartford, Mr. Hails was clerk to the Nuneaton and 
Atherstone divisions of Warwickshire. 


Mr. John A. Fisher, town clerk of Wallingford, Berkshire, 
since 1952, has been appointed clerk to Stourport, Worcs., urban 
district council in succession to Mr. J. W. Moffitt, who is retiring 
in October after 30 years with the council, the last 19 as clerk. 


Mr. James Edward Coyne was appointed assistant solicitor in 
the office of the town clerk of Southport, in June, last. Mr. 
Coyne is 23 years of age and succeeds Mr. C. W. Wood, who 
is now assistant solicitor with Derby county borough. Mr. 
Coyne was formerly a temporary legal assistant on the staff of 
the town clerk of Rotherham, with whom he served his articles. 

Mr. Kenneth Park will take up the appointment of treasurer to 
Huyton-with-Roby, Lancs., urban district council, as from 
September 1, next. He will succeed Mr. Frederick H. Horton, 
F.I.M.T.A., who has held the post since December, 1946, and 
who will retire on August 31, next. 


Mr. Arthur Ernest Caiger has been appointed whole-time pro- 
bation officer to serve the Surrey probation area and will take 
up his appointment this month. He succeeds Mr. F. Carnie and 
will serve area B (Kingston borough, Kingston county, Mortlake, 
Richmond and Wimbledon courts). 


Miss S. W. Donovan has been appointed female probation 
officer to fill a vacancy in the Lancs. No. 12 combined probation 
area caused by the resignation of Miss J. S. Petre, who has taken 
up a similar post for the Shropshire combined probation area. 


Mr. S. A. Thorn, formerly probation officer in the Suffolk 
probation area, took up his duties as a senior probation officer 
in the Middlesex combined probation area, on July 1, last. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
DEAR Sir, 

Your issue dated May 30, last, in a reference to my report for 
1958, contains the sentence: “ Mr. Hargreaves evidently thinks 
that there is a possibility that future legislation may include 
some provisions for minimum penalties.” 

I must point out that the introduction to my report sought 
only to emphasize that magistrates are not making use of the 
increased penalties available under the Road Traffic Act, 1956. 
I referred to the attempt to introduce minimum penalties when 
the Act was before Parliament as a Bill, and quoted the warning 
then given by the Lord Chancellor that “this might well be the 
last chance of voluntary serious consideration of one of the 
greatest evils of our time” and that a serious effort must be made 
if consideration of minimum sentences was to be avoided. 

I cannot agree with the conclusion from this that it is evident 
I think there is a possibility of future legislation providing 
minimum penalties, and in fact I do not think so. I bear in 
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mind the warning of the Lord Chancellor, but with the greatest 
possible respect consider minimum penalties would be entirely 
contrary to the principles of the legal system of this country. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. HARGREAVES, 

Clerk to the Justices, 

Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, 
10 Derby Street, 

Prescot, Lancashire. 

June 12, 1959, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wanstead and Woodford Annual Report for Municipal Year, 
1958-59 


We have commented before upon the annual report of this 
borough: it is by far the most comprehensive report of any 
municipality we see. The current report is well up to standard, 
and consists of 79 pages, and an index. It is priced at 2s. plus 
6d. postage, and is available from the council at Municipal 
Offices, Woodford, E.18. 


Hetton Civic News Letter 

This news letter is a bold and on the whole successful attempt 
to picture local government administration in the area today, 
and of the history of the district. It is illustrated by quite 
effective photographs. One of the most interesting features we 
notice about the history of Hetton-le-Hole is that in 1822, for 
a population of 919, there were 30 public houses and five 
breweries. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion in fhis feature of any book or paper received 
does not preclude its possible subsequent review or notice else- 
where in this journal.) 

Legal Penalties. The Need for Revaluation. A Report by 
Justice. Stevens & Sons, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. 

Moriarty’s Police Law. By the late Cecil C. H. Moriarty and 
by W. J. Williams. Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price 
15s. 6d. net. 








30,000 ex-Service men and Women | specialist staff, its own Curative 
are in mental hospitals. A further |Home and sheltered industry can 
74,000 scattered over the country | provide. To all those who turn to 
draw neurosis pensions Thousands | the Society for help it offers THE 
of other sufferers carry on as best| DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


they can. Many of these need the | 
assistance and understanding which | p22 ,NEED venne alt | 
only this voluntary Society, with | annually. No Government Grant 


Please help by legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVICES MENTAL WELFARE SOCIETY 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER IN MIND 


Patron: President: Admiral of the 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth, Fleet Sir Arthur Power, 
The Queen Mother. | G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O. 


Enquiries addressed to The President, Ex-Services Mental Welfare Society, 37-39, Thurloe 
Street, London, S.W.7. (Regd. in accordance with Natienal Assistance Act, 1948) 
Scottish Office: 112, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2 
Northern Office: 76, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3 
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* EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN ”—II 


(Continued from p. 385, ante) 


That public credulity, to which we referred before we were 
so rudely interrupted, has this strange perversity—that it is most 
easily aroused by some striking and picturesque allegation, the 
accuracy of which there is no attempt to prove by the evidential 
methods generally adopted in everyday life; while at the same 
time it is impatient of those colourless, emotionally unexciting 
statements, the correctness of which can be readily demonstrated 
by rational argument and homely illustration. Address an 
audience, or write a learned article, taking your hearers or your 
readers step by step through the binomial theorem, or the 
economic law of diminishing returns, fortifying your resting- 
places, every inch of the way, with unassailable proof and 
invincible logic, and you may secure at most a grudging assent. 
Make a pronouncement, from the pulpit, the rostrum or the 
microphone, of the most fantastic and improbable nature, 
without any vestige of premise or conclusion, and its mere 
enunciation, delivered with an air of confidence calculated to 
appeal to the emotional sympathy of the audience, will win 
enthusiastic approbation and acceptance. The essence of your 
statement matters little; it may be the merest triviality, self- 
contradictory, capricious and absurd; its credibility depends 
upon the manner, not the matter, of its utterance. 


Two recent cases may serve as illustrations. The first reminds 
us that there exists a large section of the population which works 
itself up into a great state of excitement under any colourable 
impression that it is listening to the actual, living voice of some 
public character. Actor, film-artist, radio-‘* personality ”’; 
politician, author or lawyer—his avocation makes as little 
difference as the subject on which he talks: Vox et praeterea 
nihil. And this applies particularly to what is called “ national 
advertising.” 


We can easily think of several more entertaining ways of 
wasting our idle moments than in listening to a mechanically 
reproduced voice expressing, in fulsome phrases and oleaginous 
accents, the alleged virtues of particular brands of cigarettcs, 
sardines, razor-blades, detergents, deodorants, or whatever 
other articles of domestic and personal use have obtruded 
themselves into the rhythm of our daily lives. Yet there are 
large numbers of people who not only listen attentively, but base 
their shopping-habits on the fact that last night, on some tele- 
vision programme, the voice of Snooks was heard adjuring them 
to insist on So-and-So’s toilet soap, or What’s-his-name’s 
chocolates; to hear their naive description of the Great Person- 
ality’s voice and manner, you would think it was (at the very 
least) Henry Irving speaking a famous soliloquy from Hamlet, 
or Sarah Bernhardt declaiming some passionate passage from 
Phédre. 


In the case of Sim v. H. J. Heinz & Co. Ltd. and Others the 
Plaintiff (whose histrionic activities are justly renowned) 
unsuccessfully sought an injunction against a commercial 
food-manufacturer and a television company, on the basis 
of “ passing off.” What had the defendants done? They had 
caused nobody to impersonate the plaintiff, Mr. Alastair Sim, 
in any of his well-known parts; they had televized an animated 
cartoon, accompanying a disembodied voice (belonging to 
somebody else), which was alleged to bear a close resemblance 
to the characteristic voice of the plaintiff; and that voice 
exhorted its hearers to buy only “ Heinz Baked Beans.”’ It is a 
terrifying commentary on modern civilization that the defendants 
were alleged to have paid to the television company £180,000 
for the right to run the programme for eight months—which 





makes one wonder, when people buy this kind of product, what 
proportion of the price goes into its ingredients and manufacture, 
and what proportion into advertising expenses. 


The second recent case has been heard in the Probate Division, 
and is entitled Clayton and Hunt v. Brown. The two plaintiffs 
were propounding a Will of the deceased, Sarah Ann Harden, 
dated July 19, 1954. The defendant alleged that both this and an 
earlier Will were procured by the fraud and undue influence of 
the second plaintiff. 


The case is material to the subject of credulity because the 
evidence showed that the testatrix was enthusiastically interested 
in the theory and practice of spiritualism, in which the second 
plaintiff took an active part. We are expressing no opinion on 
the genuineness or otherwise of the second plaintiff’s powers 
(which we have not had the opportunity of seeing him exercise), 
nor of the authenticity or otherwise of spiritualism as a practice 
or a belief. We are mindful of the cautious scepticism of Baruch 
Spinoza who, when an acquaintance wrote to him joyfully 
announcing that he had now found “the one true religion,” 
pointed out that there were some 370 religions observed among 
the races of mankind, and inquired whether he had made a 
thorough investigation, and (as a consequence) rejected, the 
other 369. 


What we are here concerned to illustrate is the ready credulity 
with which the testatrix, at the meetings held in her house, 
accepted the “‘ messages ’’ received, through the mouth of the 
second plaintiff and others, from “ controls ’’ bearing a wide 
miscellany of names, ranging from the rather ordinary “ Ernest ”’ 
and “‘ Evelyn” to the more exotic “‘ Cornelius”’’ and “ Para- 
clites ’’ (nationality of origin not stated), and “‘ a violent China- 
man called Li Fang.” (Whether the last-named addressed the 
company in Mandarin, Cantonese, Foochow, Ningpo or Wu, or 
whether in plain English, has not been disclosed). 


There were a number of diverting passages during the giving 
of evidence. The second plaintiff recollected the occasions when 
he had recognized the Importance of Being Ernest; but reacted 
strongly against a suggestion of the defence that one of the 
“‘controls’’ was named Horace. ‘“ Everybody” he asserted 
“‘can learn to become a medium’”’; Counsel for the defence 
(he thought) was a medium already; but he then spoilt the effect 
of the compliment by saying of him “* He is not a Horace. He 
may be an Ovid.”” The imputation just fails to miss its mark. 
Ovid, though he achieved a certain notoriety as the author of 
The Art of Love, was also the poet of The Metamorphoses, which 
would strain anyone’s credulity to breaking point. 

A.L.P. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


DENBIGH COUNTY 
Arthur Redvers Coates, Glen Acre, Acrefair, Wrexham. 
Captain Peter Charles Ormrod, M.C., Penylan, Ruabon, 
Wrexham. 2 
Owen Maldwyn Williams, Pennant, Bryn Goodman, Ruthin. 


WESTMORLAND COUNTY 


Fred Harrison, 2 Lake View, Wickersgill, Shap. 
Paul Norman Wilson, Castle Lodge, Kendal. 
YORK CITY 
Mrs. Mary Eileen De Little, 29 Middlethorpe Grove, York. 


Dr. Phyllis Nora Lee, Riverside, Acaster Malbis, York. 
Stanley Palphramand, 34 Park Street, York. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the 
communications 


must accompany each communication. All 


1.—Highways—Damage to grass verges—Football, etc. 

My council are becoming increasingly concerned at the prevalence 
of damage being done to grass verges along the side of highways in the 
district by youths playing football in the road. Damage is also being 
caused to a large number of newly-seeded margins. In an effort to 
discover some byelaw-making power to combat the spread of this 
type of damage, I have perused inter alia the Roads Improvement Act, 
1925, but I doubt whether the making of byelaws can be regarded as 
being a measure “‘ expedient for the maintenance or protection of . . . 
grass margins "’ within s. 1 (1) of that Act. Your opinion on this ques- 
tion would be appreciated, as would information as to any other powers 
to make byelaws for the protection of grass verges. Eciro. 


Answer. 

The subsection cited would not support byelaws, which are penal 
enactments and can only be made when Parliament authorizes them in 
terms. We do not know of any place where a byelaw upon this matter 
has been made under s. 249 of the Local Government Act, 1933; there 
is no other byelaw making power. The 11th offence in s. 72 of the 
Highway Act, 1835, might sometimes be in point, though probably 
not often. So might s. 14 (1) of the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914. 


2.—Husband and Wife—Maintenance orders—Addresses supplied 
on confidential basis from official records. 

With reference to Home Office Circular No. 113/1957 para. 3 
reads: “ In the case of proceedings in magistrates’ courts the depart- 
ments will not be prepared to disclose the address direct to the woman 
or to her solicitor, and it will be given to clerks to justices only on the 
understanding that it will be used solely for the purposes of proceedings 
and will not be made known to the woman or anyone else except in 
the normal course of the proceedings.” 

Also at times addresses are supplied by the National Assistance 
Board, so that maintenance and affiliation orders can be obtained, 
but it is understood that in certain cases these too are supplied on a 
confidential basis, namely that the woman is not to know the address 
of the man. 

The point at issue is where does the duty of the clerk to the justices 
lie, once the address of the man has been supplied to him. If a 
complaint has to be made by the woman it must show the name and 
address of the man before she takes it to a justice to be signed and 
she can therefore gather the information from such form. Alterna- 
tively she may take the complaint and not return it but will still 
have the information in her possession. 

Surely the insertion of the name and address on the complaint 
is “in the normal course of the proceedings’ and also when the 
summons comes before the court the name and address becomes 
public. 

Of course if the name and address is supplied in connexion with 
enforcement proceedings only then the clerk as collecting officer can 
deal with the complaint and the woman would not have the 
information. 

It therefore appears that if a clerk gets confidential information 
which is put on a document to commence proceedings, he could not 
be considered guilty of breaking the confidence if the woman reads 
the form. The only alternative seems to be for the woman to lay 
the complaint without the address of the man but this would appear 
to be not in accordance with normal practice, and a justice might 
not be prepared to accept such an incomplete form. 

J shall therefore be glad of any guidance you can give on the matter. 

GENGO. 
Answer. 

We cannot see our correspondent’s difficulty. There seems to be 
no reason why the man’s address should appear on the complaint 
and we think that no justice to whom an explanation of the circum- 
stances was given, would object to signing a complaint which did 
not disclose the address. Nor can we agree that when the summons 
comes before the court the address becomes public. On many occa- 
sions, one or other of the parties asks to be allowed to write down 
an address and is almost invariably allowed to do so, if the reason 
given seems sufficient to the court. In the same way, the woman’s 
copy of an order need not bear the husband’s address although, of 
course, it would appear on the court copy. We do not think that 
the provision of a space on a form for an address necessarily means 
that the address must be inserted if there is some good reason for 
its omission. 


subscriber 
must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate, 


3.—Licensing—Licence holder charged with permitting licensed 
premises to be used as a brothel—Forfeiture of licence on 
conviction. 

_ We act on behalf of a brewery company who own a fully 

licensed house in this city. The tenant of this house has been 

charged under the provisions of s. 35 of the Sexual Offences 

Act, 1956, with the offence of knowingly permitting the whole or 

part of the premises to be used as a brothel. 

Our clients are concerned as to the preservation of the licence of 
the premises, as it is provided by s. 140 of the Licensing Act, 1953, 
that if the holder of a justices’ licence is convicted, whether under 
that section or any other enactment, of permitting his premises to 
be used as a brothel, he shall forfeit the licence. The notes on 
s. 140 in the 67th edn. of Paterson (1959), p. 989, point out that 
the words “ whether under this section or under any other enact- 
ment” make it clear that forfeiture follows a conviction whether 
under that section or under the Sexual Offences Act, 1956, and 
that if there is a conviction, the forfeiture follows as of course. 
It is also stated (p. 990) that there is no protection of owners 
provided by s. 23 in the case of a forfeiture of a licence under 
that section (i.e., s. 140) except as regards on-licences granted 
for a term under s. 6. 

There appears however to be a discrepancy between this 
note and the note to s. 23 (3) (d) on p. 763 of the same edition 
of Paterson. Section 23 (3) (d) provides that where the holder 
of a justices’ licence for any premises becomes disqualified for 
the first time for holding such a licence by virtue of his con- 
viction in pursuance of s. 30 of the Act, the justices of the 
peace may grant a protection order to any owner of the premises 
or any other person authorized by an owner of the premises not- 
withstanding the forfeiture. The note (g) to s. 23 (3) (d) in 
Paterson refers specifically to a conviction for allowing the 
premises to be used as a brothel and s. 30, of course, deals with 
persons disqualified from holding a justices’ licence, and s. 30 
(c) particularly refers to a person convicted whether under that 
Act or otherwise of permitting to be a brothel the premises for 
which at the time of the conviction he held a justices’ licence. 

It would appear that under s. 23 (3) (d), the justices would 
be entitled on the conviction of a licence holder for the offence 
of permitting his premises to be used as a brothel to grant a 
protection order to the owners but this is quite contrary to 
the very definite note appearing on p. 990 of Paterson that 
there is no protection of owners provided by s. 23. We should 
be glad to have your views upon this apparent discrepancy. 

If there is, in fact, no apy for owners provided by s. 23 
in this case, we should glad to have your views as to the 
best method of preserving the licence. The tenant of the house 
in question is prepared to consent to the making of a protection 
order but transfer sessions are not held until July 1, and it 
appears likely that the proceedings will be heard and deter- 
mined before that date and it appears to us that if a protection 
order has been obtained, this will not be sufficient to preserve 
the licence if a conviction is recorded against the present tenant 
prior to the transfer of the licence, as he will be, in effect, still 
the licence-holder. It appears to us that only by arranging an 
adjournment of the proceedings until a date after July 1 can 
complete security be obtained. NADIC. 

Answer. 

We agree with our correspondent that in Paterson, 67th edn. 
there is apparent inconsistency between note (g) on p. 765 and 
the last sentence of the third paragraph of note (c) on p. 990. 

We have considered s. 77 and s. 87 of the Licensing (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1910, repealed by the Licensing Act, 1953, and 
replaced by s. 140 and s. 23 (3) thereof. : 

In our opinion, our correspondent’s better course is that which 
he suggests in his last paragraph; that of seeking an adjourn- 
ment of the charge until a date after that on which application 
my be made to the licensing justices for the transfer of the 
icence. 


4.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Committal for sen- 

tence—Many offences over three year period—No previous 
convictions. 

D, a married man aged 48 years, on being charged before 

magistrates that between January, 1956, and April, 1959, being 
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a servant, feloniously stole £700 belonging to his employers, con- 
trary to s. 17 (1) (a) of the Larceny Act, 1916, duly consented 
to summary trial and pleaded guilty. 

In view of the remarks of the Lord Chief Justice in R. v. 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions [1950] 1 All E.R. 916, no doubt it 
would have been better for this case to have been tried at 
warter sessions, but the prosecuting solicitor requested the court 
to deal with the case summarily before the defendant was put 
to his election and pleaded. 

When the facts were given it appeared that: 

(i) The defendant had systematically stolen money from his 
employers week by week of the whole period from January, 1956, 
to April, 1959, which had not been fully appreciated by the 
magistrates from the nature of the charge. 

(ii) The defendant was an alien, married to an English woman 
but separated from her and divorce proceedings were pending. 
The defendant, owing to his matrimonial troubles, it was stated 
by his solicitor, started to drink heavily and used the stolen 
money to help pay for the drink. 

(iii) The defendant was unemployed and had no prospects of 
employment so that repayment to the employers, or recovery of 
£100 under s. 34 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, seemed 
unlikely. 

(iv) The defendant had no previous convictions of any descrip- 
tion. 

The magistrates remanded the defendant on bail for three 
weeks under s. 14 (3) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, for 
inquiries and report by the probation officer. 

Your advice would be appreciated on the following points: 
(i) Whether a committal to quarter sessions for sentence under 
s. 29 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, is possible in view of 
the fact that the defendant has no previous convictions and 
did not ask for any other offences to be taken into account. 
Reference has been made to R. v. Warren (1954) 118 J.P. 238; 
[1954] 1 All BE. R. 597, and R. v. Vallett [1951] 1 All E.R. 231. 
(ii) Whether in view of the First Offenders Act, 1958, it is 
possible for the magistrates to impose a sentence of imprisonment 
in view of the fact that the defendant has a good character. 
Obviously there are other methods of dealing with the defendant 
short of imprisonment, but the magistrates may think that as the 
defendant is an alien, as the offences were deliberately and 
systematically carried out week by week over three years and 
involved a large sum of money, as the defendant is unemployed, 
and as compensation to the employers is unlikely, imprisonment 
is the only suitable punishment. 

In your opinion could the magistrates in this case justifiably 
certify on the commitment warrant that there was no other 
method of dealing with the defendant except by imprisonment. 

J.A.B.C. 

Answer. 

() We agree that this is a case which probably should not 
have been tried summarily, but we think that the magistrates’ 
court can commit for sentence under s. 29. We would add that 
R. v. Warren, supra, leaves the matter open and that the High 

Court might not agree with the view which we have expressed. 

(ii) We think that the magistrates’ court would be entitled to 
say that in view of the circumstances of the case and the many 
offences ” (there are really innumerable thefts of small amounts 
and not one theft of £700) no punishment other than imprison- 
ment is appropriate. The court, in our view, could properly so 
certify on the warrant. 


S—Private Street Works Act, 1892—Work negligently performed 
—Damage to frontager’s fence. 

The local authority have recently made up a street under the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892, adjoining a builder’s yard 
occupied by X. In constructing the paved footpath on one side 
of the street it was necessary for the council to reduce the level 
of a grass bank by cutting away soil to a depth of approxi- 
mately two ft. In doing this the foundation of the timber 
fence surrounding the land occupied by X has been exposed. 
Juring wet weather the soil is being washed from the owner’s 
side of the fence underneath the existing close-boarded timber 
fence and is running on to the new pavement. We contend 
that the council had no right to withdraw support from the 

belonging to X, so as to allow his soil to be washed away 
on to the footpath. If this is allowed to continue, the fence 
will fall down through lack of support. We consider that the 
council were responsible for taking steps to make good the 
support to the land of X, in carrying out the private street 
works, and the Act does not give them any power to withdraw 
Support in this way. At present X is withholding payment of 
contribution to the private street works charges, pending 
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a settlement of the dispute. Please let us know if the council 
are responsible for making good the support to the land of X, 
and whether in the meantime X is entitled to withhold pay- 
ment of the private street works charges. 
PILOT. 
Answer. 

The council, in our opinion, having altered the level of the 
road to the injury of the adjoining owner must make it good, 
or pay compensation under s. 308 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, by virtue of s. 1 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892. 
The owner’s remedy is under that section (unless he can bring 
the case within Howard-Flanders v. Maldon Corporation (1926) 
90 J.P. 97). He is not legally entitled to withhold payment of 
the street works expenses, although such action has been known 
to expedite a settlement of a claim, especially in a case like this, 
where the best solution probably is for the council to provide 
some new foundation for the fence. 


6.—Tort—Trespass to land—Unlawful parking. 

The council are concerned with vehicles left (a) on land belonging 
to them adjoining the estate roads laid out in municipal housing 
estates (b) on such roads themselves and (c) on pieces of recreation 
and pleasure land belonging to and maintained by them, accessible 
from the highway. Where the vehicles can easily be moved, it is pro- 
posed (after warning) to remove them to the council’s depot, probably 
notifying the owner where the vehicle may be found in the hope that 
this will prove an effective way of stopping the nuisance. It would not 
be recommended that any attempt should be made to move the vehicle 
by its own power. Your views on the legality of such action would be 
appreciated with any alternative suggestions for dealing with the 
trouble; also for dealing with the cases of locked vehicles and vehicles 
incapable easily of being towed away. B. TRESPASSER. 

Answer. 

See P.P. 11 at 123 J.P.N. 118, and (as regards the braked and locked 
car) a Note of the Week at 122 J.P.N. 380. The rights of the council 
as owners of the soil are in our opinion clear; the car left on the 
highway is in the same position, except that there is a right of stopping 
for a reasonable time in course of transit—see Solomon v. Durbridge 
(1956) 120 J.P. 231, and numerous articles and Notes we have printed 
in the last few years, e.g. 122 J.P.N. 85, 86. 














To show that ‘somebody cares’ is often the first move in 
meeting human need—both spiritual and material. Throughout 
its wide social services The Salvation Army still holds the 
conviction of its Founder that ‘to save a man’s soul is the 
only real and lasting method of doing him any good.’ 
Comprehensive information is given in the booklet 
“Samaritan Army” which will gladly be sent on request to 
The Secretary, 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHERE THERE'S NEED... THERE’S 


The Salvation Army 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.). 


OROUGH OF SCUNTHORPE 
(Population—60,700 
R.V.—£1,547,306) 


Assistant Solicitor — A.P.T. IV 
APPLICATION forms and further informa- 
tion concerning the above appointment may 
be obtained from T. M. Lister, Esq., LL.B., 
Town Clerk, 34 High Street, Scunthorpe, 
Lincs. Housing accommodation can be 
provided. Last date for receipt of com- 
pleted forms August 28, 1959. 


ERTFORDSHIRE PROBATION 
AREA 
Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
cer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949-59 and the salary 
will be in accordance with such rules and 
subject to superannuation deductions. The 
successful applicant may be required to 
undergo a medical examination. 

Forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned and applications 
should be received by me not later than 


August 29, 1959. 
NEVILLE MOON, 
Clerk of the Peace. 
County Hall, 
Hertford. 
August 4, 1959. 


TROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Legal Clerk on the permanent 
establishment of the Town Clerk’s Depart- 
ment at a salary in accordance with Grade 
A.P.T. IL of the National Joint Council 
scales, iv., £795 per annum rising to £910 
per annum (less £10 per annum if under 26 

years of age). 

Candidates must have had general legal 
experience, including a practical knowledge 
of conveyancing. Previous local govern- 
ment experience would be an advantage, 
but is not essential. 

Council’s conditions 
superannuation scheme apply. Medical 
examination. No housing provided. Can- 
vassing will disqualify. 

Application forms from the undersigned. 
Closing date September 2, 1959. 


E. J. 





of service and 


PITT, 
Town Clerk. 
Southwerk Town Hall 

(Near Elephant & Castle Underground 
Station), 
Walworth Road, S.E.17. 


[MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 





SENIOR Assistant Solicitor required on 
Grade J.N.C. “E” £1,665—£1,885 per 
annum. Extensive local government ex- 
perience essential. Duties to include 
parliamentary and planning work. Appoint- 
ment pensionable, subject to medical assess- 
ment and prescribed conditions. 
Applications, giving full details and 
names of three referees, to the Clerk to the 
County Council (ref. “C”), Guildhall, 
Westminster, S.W.1 by September 4, 1959. 
Canvassing disqualifies. (Quote Z.978 J.P.) 


| 





UNTY BOROUGH OF WEST 
BROMWICH 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk’s Assistant 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a male assistant between 24 and 
28 years in the office of the Clerk to the 
Justices, West Bromwich. 

The appointment offers a suitable can- 
didate an opportunity of training in the 
work of a Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office. 
previous experience desirable but not 
essential. 

Salary within Grade (1) of the General 
Division at a present maximum of £595 
per annum. 

The post is superannuable and subject to 
a medical examination. 

Applications, giving full details, to be 


sent to me, 
BERNARD SMITH, 
Clerk to the Justices. 
Law Courts, 
Lombard Street West, 
West Bromwich. 


(County OF KENT 





Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the 
County Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
having considerable local government ex- 
perience and the necessary qualifications 
for the appointment of Deputy Clerk of the 
County Council. 

The successful candidate will be ex- 
pected, if so required, to undertake the 
duties of a Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 

The inclusive salary will be £3,550 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £90, 
to a maximum of £4,000 a year. 

Applications should be made on the 
prescribed form which can be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications 
should be sent not later than September 24, 


1959 
GERALD BISHOP, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, 
Maidstone. 


County BOROUGH OF CROYDON 





Appointment of Whole-time Probation 
cer 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
who have had experience or training as 
probation officers for the appointment of 
an additional whole-time male Probation 
Officer. 

The appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules, 1949— 
58. Candidates must be not less than 23 
years nor more than 40 years of age except 
in the case of a serving officer. The post is 
superannuable and the selected candidates 
will be required to pass a _ medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of two 
recent testimonials, should reach _ the 
crane not later than August 29, 


A. J. CHISLETT, 
Secretary of the 
Probation Committee. 
Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, 
Town Hall, 
Croydon. 





EST RIDING MAGISTRA 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


County Petty Sessional Division of Ag 
Lower and the Boroughs of Batley 
Morley 


Appointment of W Whole-time Senior C 
APPLICATIONS ai are 0 invited for the w 
time appointment of Senior Clerk in 
office of the Clerk to the Justices for 
above-mentioned Petty Sessional Di 


and Boroughs at Morley. Candidates shou 


be experienced in all branches of the 

of a Justices’ Clerk’s office and should 

capable of taking courts without supervi 
The salary for the appointment y 


Grade “A” (£660—£760) of the Sen 


Clerks’ Division of the Joint Negots 
Committee for Justices’ Clerks’ Assis 


the commencing salary to be accordin 


experience. The Scheme of Condition 


Service of the Joint Negotiating Commit 


for Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants will 


to the appointment, which will be supg 


annuable, subject to a satisfactory me 
examination, and terminable by 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, education, q 
fications and experience, together 
copies of three recent testimonials, sh 
be submitted to the undersigned as soo 
possible and in any case not later 
August 29, 1959. 


BERNARD KENYON, | 


Clerk to the 


Magistrates’ Courts Co’ nil 


County Hall, 
Wakefield. 





BOROUGH OF CHATHAM 


Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS a are invited for this us 


on N.J.C. Conditions of Service, 
within Grade A.P.T. 
Previous local government service 
essential. Post will provide varied 


case. June finalists may apply. 

Applications, stating age, qualificati 
and experience, together with the n 
and addresses of two referees, should 
me by August 29, 1959. 


ROWLAND NEWNES, 


Town Hall, 
Chatham. 


~ 


IV £1,065--£1,2 


2 
ence. Housing available in an appropria 


Town C 





(COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BIRKENHEAD 


Appointment of Borough Engineer and” 
Surveyor and Planning Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the al 
mentioned appointment which will 6 
vacant on January 1, 1960. 

Salary £2 ,400—£2, 735. 
service in accordance with the recomm 
tions of Joint Negotiating Committee” 
Chief Officers of Local Authorities. 

Application forms and particulars 6 
- from me. Closing date August” 
1959. 


» 


Conditions 


DONALD P. = A 


Cher 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
August, 1959. 








